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The NATO Conference 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
and JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, U. S. 


Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., December 23, 1957 


the past five years, the Secretary of State and I have, 

together, returned to Washington after international 
conferences on foreign soil. This time we have just come from 
the Paris meeting with heads of government of the 14 other 
NATO nations. 

In addition to the scheduled NATO meetings last week, I 
had individual conferences with most of the heads of govern- 
ment. 

In these more was involved than mere expression of mutual 
goodwill. In each, the purpose was to discuss frankly our 
viewpoints about problems of common interest, to remove 
obstacles to mutual understanding. 

In the debates of the full conference there were thoroughly 
discussed specific problems of every conceivable nature so as to 
eliminate deficiencies in our collective arrangements. 

It was an inspiring experience to watch in these meetings 
common policies take shape affecting the great questions of 
peace, security and unity. Planning for carrying into effect 
these policies was likewise necessary. In this work all of us 
found a special advantage which came out of the bringing 
together of heads of Government. In this way there was 
placed behind NATO's future programs the authority and 
influence which these leaders hold. 

There was one basic purpose implicit in every discussion 
and debate of the conference. That was the pursuit of a just 
peace. 

Not once during the week did I hear any slightest hint of 
sabre-rattling or of aggressive intent. Of course, all of us were 
concerned with developing the necessary spiritual, economic 
and military strength of our defensive alliance. We are de- 


Gi: EVENING, my friends. For the fifth time within 


termined that there must be no war. But we never lost sight 
of our hope that the men in the Kremlin would themselves 
come to understand their own need for peace as well as our 
sincerity in desiring a just composition of differences between 
West and East. 

At the end, the conference unanimously adopted a declara- 
tion of principles to guide future NATO efforts and plans. 
Measures were adopted for effective scientific and economic 
cooperation and coordination. 

We arranged for procedures to insure timely and close 
political consultations among ourselves with respect to any 
problem that might arise. A large list of other matters engaged 
our attention. 

To discuss a few of these in some detail, I have asked the 
Secretary of State to make a brief report, as well as to give 
now some of his reactions and impressions of the conference. 

SECRETARY DULLES: As you say, Mr. President, every 
thought, every action taken at that NATO Council meeting 
was in terms of peace, how would it be possible to achieve a 
just and a durable peace. 

We did not think that such a peace could be achieved 
through weakness. Time after time despots have struck when 
they thought they had a clear military advantage. 

We did not think that such a peace could be achieved in 
disunity. Time after time, peaceful nations have succumbed 
because they stood alone. 

We did accept a view that peace requires an accommodation 
of viewpoints, and that no nation or group of nations, however 
right they may feel they are, can expect to have their way 
one hundred per cent. 

These three themes, unity, strength and flexibility, were the 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


background for the decisions of this NATO Council meeting 
of last week. 

The North Atlantic Council has always had a December 
meeting at which it took major decisions for the coming year 
or years, and this year the matters up for decision were of 
unusually great importance. And by that I do not mean to 
suggest that we had in mind anything that was surprising or 
spectacular. Indeed, we deliberately avoided the spectacular. 

All of the decisions were what you might call common 
sense decisions, but common sense, unfortunately, not always 
comes. And it is a tribute to NATO that it has demonstrated 
a Capacity to act in accordance with what is logical and sensible. 

Now the decisions that attracted the most attention were, of 
course, those that dealt with nuclear weapons and missiles. The 
NATO countries including the United States have long and 
earnestly studied the need of making these weapons available 
on the Continent of Europe. 

Our purpose has been to be strong, but not to be provoca- 
tive, and we all had been hopeful that the Soviet Union would 
agree to the Western proposals for a world-wide ending of the 
production of nuclear weapons and the absorption of existing 
nuclear material into peaceful-purpose stocks. 

That Western proposal, which could be capitulated, perhaps, 
in terms of the slogan “Stop Making Bombs,” that has been 
overwhelmingly onlaedd by the United Nations and the only 
votes in opposition to that “Stop Making Bombs” proposal 
were the Soviet bloc. But that opposition was violent. Soviet 
rulers seemed determined to go on building nuclear weapons 
and missiles stubbornly, apparently, clinging to the hope that 
they may yet through power dominate the world. And in the 
face of that stubborn persistence it would be folly, as the 
NATO Council said, to accept the Soviet view that the Soviet 
Union should have nuclear weapons and missiles with which 
to threaten Europe while Western Europe itself should have 
for its defense only weapons of the pre-atomic age. 

So the Council decided to establish stocks of nuclear war- 
heads to be readily available in case of need. The NATO 
Council also decided that intermediate range ballistic missiles 
should be put at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander for Europe. 

And these decisions, of course, Mr. President, were unani- 
mous decisions, because the Council acts only through unani- 
mity. It will be some little time before the intermediate missiles 
can actually be put in place on the continent of Europe. And 
if in the meantime there should be a disarmament agreement, 
obviously that disarmament agreement would take priority. 
We all hope that there will be such an agreement, and we 
shall try in all realistic ways to bring it about. The Council 
certainly made that clear. 

Now, the difficulties in the way have, unhappily, been 
compounded by the Soviets. For now they don’t merely reject 
the substance of our proposals, the Western proposals to 
stop making bombs, to stop testing bombs and to have in- 
spection as against surprise attack. 

They not only reject the substance of these matters but now 
they also reject any procedure even for discussing them. For 
several years now they have been negotiating through the 
procedure established through the United Nations. The Soviet 
Union says it no longer will take part in any discussions of 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission. Just a few 
days ago the United Nations, in an effort to meet the Soviet 
viewpoint, reconstituted this disarmament commission, in ac- 
cordance with the proposals that were made by India, Sweden 
and Japan. That was thought to be a conciliatory gesture 
toward the Soviet Union, but that gesture also has now been 

Today the Soviets talk vaguely about turning the whole 
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matter over to the United Nations. But of course, 82 nations 
can’t be a negotiating body. What they can do is they can 
pronounce on general principles, but that the United Nations 
has already done. 

It has endorsed the Western proposals by an overwhelming 
vote with the Soviet bloc being absolutely alone in opposition. 

And another thing that 82 nations can do is to set up a 
committee or a subcommittee to negotiate. That also the Gen- 
eral Assembly has done, but the Soviets refuse to negotiate in 
that way. 

Well, at NATO, in order to break the impasse, see if we 
could find some way to proceed, we expressed there the willing- 
ness to accept any procedures that would promote the imple- 
mentation of the disarmament proposals that the United Na- 
tions had approved, or to examine any other proposals that 
might lead to a controlled reduction of armaments. 

And also, as a matter of procedure the Council suggested a 
meeting with the Soviets at the foreign minister level in order 
to try to break the procedural deadlock. We suggested a meet- 
ing at the foreign minister level because earlier this year the 
Soviet Union had indicated that they might be interested in 
that way of procedure. 

The NATO Council and all of its: members are in deadly 
earnest about this matter. As weapons become more powerful, 
more destructive, it becomes more urgent to find reliable ways 
to curb that destructive power. 

And the NATO Council made clear its determination to 
continue probing, to find some evidente that there is within 
the Soviet Union the good will to resume serious efforts to 
achieve nuclear peace and to put behind us the horrible pros- 
pect of nuclear war. 

And, Mr. President, I can and J do pledge that every re- 
source of the Department of State and of the Foreign Service 
of the United States is going to be dedicated to that high 
endeavor under your high direction. 

Now, of course, we are trying thus to get a disarmament 
agreement, but until there is a disarmament agreement and 
while the Soviets go on piling up their armaments, our own 
armament must proceed. 

And if we are going to have armament, we surely ought to 
have it in the most efficient way that is practical. And so an- 
other decision taken by the NATO Council was to seek to use 
to a greater degree the capacity of our European allies to pro- 
duce modern weapons delivery systems. The nuclear part of the 
warhead will, as a matter of simple efficiency and economy, 
continue, I suppose, for a considerable time to be made pri- 
marily by the United States. But the weapons themselves, in- 
cluding the intermediate range ballistic missiles, can usefully 
come to be manufactured in Western Europe. And thus the 
very great scientific, technological and industrial capabilities 
of our European allies can be coordinated with our own to 
serve more effectively the defensive arsenals of the free world. 

This is going to require us to supply some nuclear data 
which, so far, we have kept closely restricted. That secretive 
policy of ours goes back to the days when we had a monopoly 
of atomic weapons and we hoped to dedicate that monopoly 
to the service of all humanity, the peaceful service of all 
humanity. 

The Soviets, as everyone will recall, rejected that gesture, 
which was unique, I suppose, in the annals of all history. 

And under the circumstances, it certainly is futile to deny 
to our allies information which they could use for our common 
good and information which the Soviets already possess. 

Now, another matter which we took up in Paris was the 
making of a greater effort to increase the number of people 
wdoal in science and technology, and also we agreed to an 


increased pooling of scientific facilities and information and 
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the sharing of tasks. Most of the great technological develop- 
ments of modern times, both military and non-military, derive 
from a scientific genius which is not the monopoly of any 
one nationality, and, of course, we all recall that we drew very 
heavily upon the talent of our European friends when it came 
to producing the first atomic weapon. 

There is obvious need today to combine our talents so as to 
achieve and maintain the leadership in the new fields of limit- 
less possibilities which open up before us. 

The Council gave a lot of attention to economic matters. 
We all felt that there was a great danger lest we over-con- 
centrate on military matters and ignore the economic warfare, 
and the word “warfare” is the very word used by Khrushchev, 
economic warfare that the Soviets have declared on us. The 
Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc exploits their vast population 
to develop an expanding industrial base which not only sup- 
ports a great political machine but also supplies the rulers 
with the possibility of making attractive sounding economic 
offers to non-Communist countries. And by these means they 
try to create a dependence upon the Communist world and to 
penetrate into and finally to take over the political and eco- 
nomic system of the now free nations. 

And that is particularly the case with the less developed 
countries of Asia and Africa, which having gained political 
independence, seek urgently to find ways to lift their people 
out of that state of stagnant poverty which freedom cannot 
tolerate. And it is essential that the Free World Nations which 
have amassed capital should increasingly put this to work in 
the capital-hungry Free World Nations. 

Otherwise they may feel forced to turn to the Communist 
bloc for aid at a price which may be their freedom. 

At the Paris meeting we decided that the NATO nations 
should seek more efficient means to advance the less developed 
areas of the Free World. And I recall, Mr. President, that you 
told the NATO meeting of your proposals to ask the Congress 
for additional resources for this purpose. This is as necessary 
as the provision of additional funds for military purposes, 
but I think, Mr. President, that you would gladly confirm 
that that is your clear opinion. 

THE PRESIDENT: With that I emphatically agree. I have 
said so. 

SECRETARY DULLES: Well, if we do, as you do and I 
do, take seriously this political, economic warfare that is 
being waged by the Soviet Union, unless we do take it serious- 
ly, we can lose this struggle without ever a shot being fired. 
The Soviets by their economic offensive could take over the 
under-developed countries one by one, and they would thereby 
increase their own resources in terms of manpower and natural 
resources and strategic locations and by the same token the 
United States and its remaining friends will become ever more 
closely encircled until finally we faced strangulation. 

Now, my time on this business is running out, Mr. President, 
so I shall mention only now the matter of developing the habit 
of NATO political consultations. 

This is needed to preserve the spirit of unity. 

Now, last week's meeting was, as you pointed out, particu- 
larly significant because it gave the heads of government, as 
well as the foreign ministers, opportunity to talk together, not 
merely around a big conference table, but in informal conversa- 
tions, and in that way it was possible to clear up a lot of 
misunderstandings and to do away with suspicions that in 
some way we were trying to work against each other in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and at the Council meeting we 
decided to put forth in the future every effort to carry forward 
that type of consultations through the regular contacts in 
Paris of our permanent representatives. 

These representatives meet in Paris on practically a day-to- 
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day basis, and each of our nations has promised to keep its 
representative fully informed as to national policies which 
might have an impact of an important nature upon any other 
of the Allies so that we can keep each other informed and 
achieve a greater cooperation, not merely in the interests of 
the Atlantic community, but in the interests of all the free 
world. 

Now I think it is probably important to note the fact that 
of course NATO doesn’t try to run the world, or even all the 
free world, or to rule over the destinies of other countries 
who are not represented in NATO. 

Now, I might recall for the benefit of any who have any 
fears on this score, that when the United States Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty, it did so in reliance on a unanimous 
report of the Foreign Relations Committee which said, and I 
quote, “It would be particularly unfortunate if our Government 
took part in exclusive consultations with Atlantic Pact mem- 
bers over situations of deep concern to friendly states in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, or the Middle East.” 

That principle is as sound today as it ever was. It would 
be disruptive of the unity which is essential within the free 
world, if free world countries who are not members of NATO 
felt that their fate was being determined by members of the 
NATO Council in their absence. 

That, it can be said with absolute confidence, is not going to 
happen. There was no evidence of desire on the part of the 
NATO Council or any of the members to attempt to set 
itself up as supreme over other free world countries or other 
free world organizations. 

And one evidence of that fact, concrete evidence, is the 
fact that NATO now has the desire to explore on a basis of 
mutuality a possibility of liaison with other collective defense 
organizations of a regional character, such as the Organization 
of American States, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
and the Baghdad Pact. 

The fact is that the peace of any part of the world can be 
put in jeopardy by what goes on in another part of the world, 
and so it is in the common interest that there should be efforts 
to create a sense of cohesion and of confident interdependence 
as between the free world nations everywhere, and the final 
declaration to which you alluded, Mr. President, is categoric 
in this respect. It says, and again I quote, “To all other peoples 
who like ourselves are dedicated to freedom and peace, we 
offer our cooperation on the basis of complete equality and in 
a spirit of fraternity.” 

Well, Mr. President, these decisions I have referred to are, 
I think you would agree, the most important of the decisions 
in which we participated. And indeed those decisions add up 
to quite a lot, assuming, of course, that they are carried out 
with vigor. That is going to require sustained effort and 
sacrifice, perhaps a good deal of sacrifice on the part of all of 
us. But the fact that the decisions were taken under these 
solemn circumstances by the heads of Government goes 
far to assure that these decisions will in fact be carried out. 

And if they are carried out, it is going to give NATO a 
growing capacity to defend and to nurture the rich heritage 
of the Atlantic Community. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now on his way back from Paris, 
Secretary Dulles briefly visited in Spain. He conferred with 
General Franco and others in the Spanish Government. I 
know you would like him to take a minute to give you a 
brief summary of that visit. 

SECRETARY DULLES: Well, Mr. President, I was just 
saying that there are many strands in the fabric of the free 
world. NATO doesn’t represent them all, and they all have to 
be carefully nurtured because, combined, they make the 
strength which is going to make the free world safe, and my 
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stopover at Madrid illustrates, I think, that point, because 
Spain is not itself a member of NATO. 

On the other hand, we do have with Spain important ar- 
rangements which contribute very greatly to the strength and 
defense of the free world and of the NATO area. 

We have as a result of agreements, which we made about 
a year ago, arrangements for building there a series of air 
bases, and also a Naval base for our joint use of Spain and 
the United States, and the Spanish authorities, when they 
heard I had accepted their invitation, were gracious enough 
to suggest that my plane should come down at one of these 
new bases that we had jointly built, so that I could be wel- 
comed on this new base by the Spanish Foreign Minister and 
other Spanish officials, and indeed it is really a wonderful air 
base, perhaps the finest I have ever been on. The runway, I 
understand, is one of the largest at least in the whole world. 

And from that airfield I went on to the Prado Palace, where 
I had a really good talk with General Franco, the Chief of 
State. We were together for about three hours. 

I told him about what had been happening at the NATO 
Council meeting and of the basic policies and the strategies 
that were being followed. 

I felt that General Franco, by the contribution that his 
Government was making to the defense of Europe, had clearly 
entitled himself to that kind of information, and in turn the 
Spanish Chief of State gave me his estimate of the Soviet 
threat, and incidentally, his estimate and that of the NATO 
Council were in very close agreement. 

And then General Franco and I discussed other problems 
that were more especially of Spanish and United States con- 
cern, and | felt there a very genuine spirit of friendship and 
cordiality, as indeed had been the case when I was in Spain 
the previous time, in November, 1955. 

It is ties like this that hoid the free world together, and 
they provide a striking contrast to the military coercion which 
alone holds together the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

Now, of course, as between free nations there are from time 
to time differences and dissatisfactions. That is inevitable, how- 
ever hard or skilfully we strive, but surmounting all is the 
sense of fellowship which unites those who are dedicated to a 
common cause and who sacrifice and risk that that cause may 
prevail. 

And I should like, Mr. President, to express also our satisfac- 
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tion that there is unity at home on the essentials. For example, 
the ideas which we took with us to Paris derived from a broad, 
nonpartisan base, and we are appreciative of such cooperation, 
as I am sure is the whole nation. 

Oftentimes, the dominant mood seems to be one of dissen- 
sion and perplexity and discouragement, but that impression 
may well be superficial. Beneath the ruffled surface there can 
be a great body of good will, confidence, and resolution, and 
it is particularly appropriate that at this time of the year we 
should recognize and pay tribute to those sentiments, for they 
are the stuft out of which a better future can be built. 

THE PRESIDENT: To summarize: The heads of the 
NATO governments and their associates labored earnestly 
during the week to continue the strengthening of our common 
security. We all realize that adequate free world strength, 
moral, economic and military is, under present circumstances, 
our most effective deterrent to war. 

Moreover, it provides the basis for our best hope for pro- 
gressive disarmament and improved understanding between 
East and West. Every American shares this hope with our 
NATO partners. 

Beyond any doubt, we all are prepared to make any neces- 
sary sacrifice to sustain and advance that hope. 

At the end of the Conference, I expressed once more, as 
I have so often before, a constant readiness on the part of 
Secretary Dulles and myself personally to make any con- 
ceivable effort that might realistically help to reduce world 
tensions. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of the Soviets toward the free 
world has, for years, alternated between threat and blandish- 
ment. Their words, their pretensions, their actions have all 
failed to inspire confidence in free men. 

To bring about such an easing of tension, we believe that 
clear evidence of Communist integrity and sincerity in 
negotiation and in action is all that is required. Only with such 
evidence of integrity and sincerity and with the spirit of 
conciliation on both sides can there be achieved a definite 
beginning of progress toward universal security and peace, 
which the world so earnestly seeks, so earnestly seeks. 

For no nation, for no individual among us, could there be 
a finer Christmas present nor a better New Year. 


Good night. 


Harmony in The World 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered over the radio, Vatican City, December 22, 1957 (English Translation) 


RAISING Up Our EYES—THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS 

“Leva, Jerusalem, oculos twos et vide potentiam regis: 
Ecce salvator venit solvere te a vinculo" (“Lift up your eyes, 
O Jerusalem, and see the power of the King: Behold, the 
Saviour cometh to free thee from thy chains”) (Roman 
Breviary, Monday of the first week of Advent, antiphon 
for Magnificat) . 


our gaze toward heaven, to expect therefrom God our 
Saviour and with Him the loosening of the bonds of 
discord which are holding souls captive, We desire to repeat 


Te INVITATION of Our Mother the Church to lift 


to you, dear sons and daughters of the Catholic world, as Our 
fatherly greeting at this Christmas season which finds men 
with their gaze indeed raised on high, but with hearts heavy 
with anxious thought for the uncertain fate of the human 
family and of the earth itself on which it dwells. 

Not thus was the gaze of the shepherds of Bethlehem nor 
of the wise men from the East when the news of the birth 
of the Son of God on earth was given—to one group by the 
angels’ appearance and to the other by the shining light 
of the mysterious star. A deep feeling of wonder filled their 
minds on learning, and playing a part in, the “magnalia det” 
(Acts 2, 11; Peter 2, 9), the great and wondrous works of 
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God which reached their climax in the synthesis of all 
possible grandeur in that tender Babe, born in the City of 
David, wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a lowly 
manger (Luke 2, 12). 

Their feeling of wonder indeed bore no resemblance to the 
consternation and troubled feeling which terrifying mag- 
nificence usually arouses. Rather was it changed into a wave 
of consolation with a breath of ineffable peace and soothing 
harmony such as God alone knows how to infuse into the 
souls of men who seek Him, welcome and adore Him. 


GREATNESS OF MAN AND THE GREATNESS OF GOD 


But when confronted by the inexpressible fact of the 
coming into the world of the Divine Word, this happening 
which surpasses all other events in the history of the human 
race, worthy, therefore, of supreme admiration, not all men 
bow in adoration, for they are, as it were, prisoners of their 
own littleness, incapable of imagining the possibility of 
infinite grandeur. Others again—with eyes on the tremendous 
development of modern science, which the knowledge and the 
power of man has extended even to the realms of the stars— 
as if blinded and hypnotized by their own achievements, know 
how to acknowledge only “the splendors of man,” willfully 
shutting their eyes to the “splendors of God.” 

Ignorant or forgetful that God is even higher than the 
heavens themselves, and that His throne rests above the 
height of the stars (See Job 22, 12) they no longer recognize 
the truth and the meaning of the hymn sung by the angels 
above the cave where the supreme magnificence of God 
revealed itself: “Gloria im Excelsis Deo” (Glory to God in 
the Highest). But, on the contrary, they are tempted to put 
in its place another: “Glory on Earth to Man,” to man who 
plans and produces so much, to the “homo faber” (Man, the 
maker) therefore, as he has been named by some philosophers, 
having been revealed in this character in works which seem 
to surpass all human limits. 

This is the moment to lead back toa right sense of propor- 
tion modern man’s admiration for himself. By tempering with 
prudent moderation the almost rapturous feeling which the 
modern victories in technology are arousing, the admirers 
of the “homo faber’ must be persuaded that the pausing 
in wonder and the gesture of adoration before the crib of 
the Divine Infant would not check their movement along the 
path of progress, but would crown it with the perfection of 
the “homo sapiens” (Man, the spiritual being). 


MAN'S ANXIETY IN THE FACE OF NEW TRIUMPHS OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

“Indeed this man, “maker” and “spiritual being” at one and 
the same time, recognizes without difficulty that all that 
God does and reveals in the mystery of Christmas immeas- 
urably surpasses all the effort, energy or achievement of man 
to the same extent that the infinite surpasses the finite. With 
a sensibility more live and complete than that which brings 
others to give unqualified admiration to some material product, 
he feels the sweetness of ecstasy before the Divine Babe who 
bears government upon His shoulders (See Isaiah 9, 6). 

In Him he sees the marvellous works of the eternal 
God, who is clothed in time, of God in His immensity 
and omnipotence who girds Himself about with space 
and weakness, of the God of majesty who has revealed 
“the kindness of God our Saviour” (See Titus 3, 4) full 
of infinite mercy and love. 

Therefore the angel who announced to the shepherds the 
wonders of Christmas roused them with the encouraging: 
“Fear not, for I bring you tiding of great joy that shall be 
to all people” (Luke 2, 12). Quite different feelings arise, 
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on the contrary, at the news of the new technical marvels. 
Once the first rush of exaltation is passed, when confronted 
by the unlooked for mass of their increased knowledge and 
the effects which follow from it, by this unheard of invasion 
into both the greatest and the tiniest elements of the universe, 
men are tortured by a real anxiety; they are brought to ask 
themselves if they will preserve their own control over the 
world, or if they will not fall victims to their own progress. 

The unforeseeable changes which the new paths opened 
up by science and modern technology bring to them, some 
regard as examples of disharmony and consider them destined 
to provoke unrest and confusion and not the unity of order and 
harmony which befit human reason; others again treat the 
changes as motives for serious apprehension with respect 
to the actual survival of those who brought them about. Man 
is beginning to fear the world which hitherto he thought to 
hold in his hands; he fears it more than ever, and particularly 
when God does not live truly in his heart and mind—God 
whose creation the world is, and all it contains, and in which 
has been imprinted indelibly His own mark as God Almighty, 
absolute spirit, essential wisdom, source of all order, harmony, 
goodness and beauty. 


CHRIST THE SOURCE OF HARMONY IN THE WORLD 


To this human race made up for the most part of men who 
admire themselves alone, but who are beginning to fear 
themselves and their world, We point out again the paths to 
Bethlehem. There they will find Him whom they seek, Him 
of whom the Apostle declared: “For all things have been 
created through and unto Him, and He is before all creatures 
and in Him all things hold together” (Colossians 1, 16-17). 

This is the truth of salvation which gleams forth from the 
lowly cave, and which We desire to burn brightly in your 
minds. In particular the newborn Christ appears and offers 
Himself to all today: 

One, as the comfort of those who bewail discords and 
despair of peace and concord in the world, 

Two, as the pledge of peace and concord in the world, 

Three, as the light and the way for every attempt of the 
human race to establish peace and concord in the world. 

I. Christ as Comforter amidst the Discords of This World 

Man from his first contact with the universe has been 
dazzled by its incomparable beauty and harmony. The heavens 
sparkling with light or studded with stars, oceans with the 
changing hues of their tremendous expanse, the unap- 
proachable summits of the mountains crowned with snow, 
the green forest throbbing with life, the ordered succession 
of the seasons and the multiple variety of living things drew 
from his heart a cry of admiration. Himself fashioned in the 
same beauty, he caught glimpses of it even in unconnected 
fragments, those expressions of the power of the Creator: 
“More powerful than the breakers of the sea, powerful on 
high is the Lord” (Psalms 92, 4) and “God shall thunder 
wonderfully with his voice” (Job 37, 5). 

An ancient people of high civilization rightly found, 
to indicate the universe, no more apt name than “cosmos” 
or order, harmony and beauty. Again, each time that man 
turns his gaze on himself, comparing his longings with his 
achievements, he breaks into groans of di gement on 
account of the too numerous contrasts, the disharmonies 
and disorders which tear his life asunder. 


DISCORDS IN THE UNIVERSE 
Just as did the man of the past, so the man of the present 
fluctuates between rapt admiration for the world of nature, 
of which the most hidden secrets and the most distant limits 
have been explored, and the bitterness of disappointment 
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which the disorder of his own existence, directed by himself, 
brings upon him. The contrast between the harmony of 
nature and the disharmony of life, rather than being weakened 
with the increased power of knowledge and action, seems, 
on the contrary, to follow it like a heavy shadow. In the 
isolation with which he is surrounded modern man knows 
only how to repeat the lament of Job: “Behold, I shall cry 
suffering violence, and no one will hear: I shall cry aloud, 
and there is none to judge” (Job 19, 7). Well then let us 
permit ourselves to listen to his lamentation in order to 
understand better his inner feelings and to point out to 
him the One who in truth can dispel his darkness and restore 
harmony to his existence in conflict with itself. 


TOTAL PESSIMISM UNJUSTIFIED 


At present, in one part of the human race, the sight of 
discords in the world leads to a condemnation of the entire 
creation, as if discord must be its characteristic note, an 
inevitable fate before which nothing remains for man but 
to fold his arms and resign himself, while at best seeking to 
refresh himself with transitory pleasures which are snatched 
away by the same overriding disorder. This complete pes- 
simism, which is taking possession of the majority of souls 
which are susceptible to the most expansive and even 
unreasonable optimism, derives from an extension to the 
whole world and its fundamental laws of the undeniable 
lack of unity which the world presents, and in attributing 
the blame to the Creator Himself. Thus those who cannot 
see anything else in the world save the sea of cruelty and 
suffering, harassing individuals and nations, and directly or 
indirectly accompanying the actual results of external progress, 
give in to the attack of total pessimism. 

Others are induced to despair of the possibility of reestab- 


lishing harmony by the admittedly serious fact that there 
are men who permit themselves to be so firmly ensnared by 
the attraction of novelty and by a contempt for other real 
values, particularly those which uphold human society. Many 


others finally surrender, so to speak, in the face of complete 
pessimism, when they observe the lamentable fact that men, 
superficially progressive, are becoming interiorly uncivilized. 


Its CAUSES 

If, then, the inquiry is pushed to the roots of these and 
similar facts, hope remains still more shaken, since their 
causes admit still deeper disharmonies and foretell others 
yet more serious. Why such indifference for another's right 
to life, such contempt for human values, such a lowering 
in tone of true civilization, if not because preponderant 
material progress has shattered the harmonious and happy 
completeness of man, has somehow mutilated his appreciation 
of those ideas and values, giving him completeness only in 
one particular direction? Indeed, to the man born and 
educated in surroundings of* strict technology, there will 
necessarily be lacking a part, and not the least important, 
of his complete being, as if it had been atrophied by con- 
ditions opposed to his natural development. 

Just as a plant cultivated in d from which vital 
substances have been subtracted develops this or that 
quality but does not reproduce the complete uniform type, 
so this “progressive” civilization, that is, one exclusively 
materialistic, by banishing some values and essential elements 
from the life of families and nations, ends by depriving 
man of his true form of thought, judgment and action. In 
reality, in order to attain truth, justice and honor—in a 
word, to be human—there is need for the widest scope 
and variety in direction. Technical progress, on the other 
hand, when it imprisons man within its own limitations by 
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cutting him off from the rest of the universe, particularly 
from interior spiritual forces, fashions him to its own 
characteristics of which the most notable are superficiality 
and instability. 


SUBSTITUTION OF VALUES 

The development of such a deformation is no secret, if one 
considers the tendency of man to accept the questionable 
and the erroneous so long as these bring within his grasp the 
promise of an easier life. Consider, for example, the doubrful 
substitution of values produced by the wonderful advance 
in the speed of machines. Lured on by its fascination, by 
transferring the value of speed of movement to things which 
one cannot expect to be perfected by quick changes, things 
which, on the contrary, become fruitful by stability and 
faithfulness to tradition, the “speed crazy” man tends to 
become in his life like a reed shaken by the wind, unproductive 
of lasting achievement and incapable of supporting himself 
and others. 

A similar ambiguity results from the increase, admirable 
in itself, of the efficiency of the senses, to which remarkable 
modern instruments of investigation give powers. And almost 
completely absorbed in the exercise of his senses the “all- 
seeing” man, without being aware of it himself, is led on 
to reduce the application of his intellect, that is, of the 
complete spiritual faculty for searching into the internal 
structure of things, and to become ever less capable of arriving 
at true notions of that in which life consists. Similarly the 
manifold applications of marvelously increased external energy 
tend more each day to enclose human life within a mechanical 
system which does everything automatically and at its own 
expense, thereby reducing the incentives which previously 
forced man to develop his own personal energy. 


WorLD, BY REMAINING UNITED WITH CHRIST, RESTORED 
TO ITs ORIGINAL HARMONY 

There exist, then, deep discords in the new man who has 
been created by progress. But although these are full of 
danger, they are not such as to justify the excessive despair 
of the pessimists nor the resignation of the indolent. The 
world can and must be brought back to its initial state of 
harmony which was the plan of the Creator from the begin- 
ning when He gave His works a share in His own perfections 
(See Ecclesiasticus 16, 25-26). 

The ultimate foundation of this hope lies in the mystery 
of Christmas: Christ, God-man, source of all harmony, visits 
His own creation. How can a creature despair of the world 
if God Himself does not despair and if the Divine Word, 
by whom all things were made, became flesh and dwelt 
amongst us so that His glory as the only Begotten of the 
Father might in the end shine forth (See I John, 3 ff.)? 
And how could the glory of the Creator and Restorer of all 
things shine forth in a world necessarily based on contradic- 
tions and discords? 

The pessimism of those men and their resignation will 
never be accepted by Christianity because they are opposed 
to the Christian idea of man. From the very beginning 
Saint Paul stood up against the prejudice of the forces and 
movements of nature. So he gave the warning: We are 
not in bondage to the power of nature, but to Christ who 
has made us free and the heirs of God (See IV Galatians 
3, 5). All redemption and freedom comes to us therefore, 
from Christ, not from nature, which always and perhaps 
even more so today, under the power of technology, is 
ready to fasten on its chains. 

Modern man for his part is more liable to become again a 
slave of nature since, contrary to other ages when he was in 
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bondage to it out of ignorance and weakness, man is subjected 
tO its very strong pressure because of his extensive knowledge 
and application of its forces, and consequently is likely to 
bestow on it the worship of adoration and gratitude for the 
wonders which he perceives there and for the immediate 
benefits he derives from it. 


REALITY OF THE EXHORTATIONS 


The exhortations of the Apostle to break the bonds of 
slavery imposed by nature by choosing Christ and keeping 
close by Him have, therefore, greater reality than ever. He 
and no other is your God, the Source and Lord of Nature. 
Through Him you are destined “to become sons of God” 
(John 1, 12), not slaves of the elements of this world, not 
destined to a partial perfecting of this or that faculty, but 
called to renew in the whole man the perfect image of God, 
who is harmony itself, the source of all order in the universe. 

These resplendent truths are indeed the appropriate meas- 
ures for restoring the dignity of man and for raising his hopes 
once more. On the other hand, they are rejected by those 
who fail to establish the essential connection between the 
eternal and the temporal, between the Creator and the creature. 
By a contrary way of thinking they separate God from the 
world as being too different and remote from each other and 
consequently without any connection with each other. But 
the coming of the Son of God on earth clearly shows the 
close links which bind the transient to the eternal. 

The world and man would have no explanation and 
possibility of continued existence were they not given a 
share in the eternal being of God, their Creator. The created 
and finite world, travelling of necessity on the ocean of the 
divine eternity, follows, so to speak, its course and laws. 
Saint Augustine, with many other wise men of ancient and 
modern times, rightly declares that in the world, because it 
is created and contingent, there exists a supreme and eternal 
law from which it derives its continuing existence and dignity. 
Truly it is that eternal law which raises creation, by nature 
finite, to a dignity reflecting the infinite and eternal. It does 
so by means both of the essential orderly arrangement es- 
tablished in all things and of the interior consistency and 
harmony which are echoed throughout the world. But if one 
rejects the very idea of God's eternity and the possibility that 
God shares with His creatures something of Himself, it is 
useless to speak of order and harmony in the world. 


MAN’S THIRST FOR HARMONY, ORDER AND HAPPINESS 


Such a denial, of course, does not quench in man the 
thirst for harmony, order and happiness. Man is then forced 
to promote to a supreme value that which remains, namely 
his own solidly finite being. Removed from external order 
and all harmony in the world, he has to choose life, which 
is nothing more than a continual preoccupation with his 
own existence and is like a road toward death, though it 
is decked out with a certain vain pride in his own finite 
nature. Modern man who feels no essential link with the 
eternal, lapses into worship of the finite, in the midst of 
which he continues to act and work as if aware of himself 
and of all being. 

But that is a false representation of reality which can 
deceive, but cannot satisfy, the thirst for truth and (man’s) 
innermost yearnings. If men wish these to be satisfied, let 
them go to Bethlehem where the Eternal Word made flesh 
dwelt amongst us in order to teach us that each single 
human activity must ever draw from the eternal its aim, 
fruitfulness and certainty. If man’s very nature is in the 
image of God, his activity also ought to be conformable, 
as philosophy teaches when it says “operari sequitur esse” 
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(the work takes its nature from the worker). 

It follows that man’s work on earth is not doomed to 
discord, but is intended to show forth the eternal harmony 
of God. In this way the Eternal Word frees man from slavery, 
gives him back hope in the paths of progress. 

Il. Christ as Pledge of the Harmomy of the World 


THE ORDERLY DESIGN OF CREATION 

Before the Christian concept of a cosmos designed by the 
creative wisdom of God, and therefore having unity, order 
and harmony, there stands the vision, perhaps yet centuries 
distant, of a solemn fulfillment where there is “in the new 
heavens and the new earth” (See Peter 3, 13) “...a 
tabernacle of God with men for Him to dwell with them... 
and He shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall 
be any more, for the former things are passed away” ( Apoca- 
lypse 21, 1-4). In other words, present discords have been 
vanquished. 

But with this Passage, has the fulfillment of the harmonious 
design of the creation been perhaps entirely postponed? It 
it possible that God, who in the very act of creating him, 
“gave man power over all things that are upon the earth” 
(Ecclesiasticus 17, 3), has gone Back on His word? Certainly 
not. Far from withdrawing from him the power to rule the 
earth God confirmed him in it on the day on which He 
clothed in human nature His only begotten Son, having “pro- 
posed, in the dispensation of the fullness of time, to reestablish 
all things in Christ, that are in heaven and on earth” (Ephe- 
sians 1, 1C), so that Chi.st, the Incarnate Word, God-man, 
coming into the world, from the first moment of His visible 
existence, bears witness that the lordship over the world 
belongs, in different degrees to both God and man, and that 
consequently it will not be won save in the spirit of God. 

In Christ has truly dwelt substantially the same Divine 
Spirit (See Colossians 2, 9) who at the beginning of time 
said: “Be light made, and light was made” (Genesis 1, 3). 
In Christ was the same Divine Spirit who, stamped like an 
indelible seal on all things, is the bond of unity, source of 
order and basis of harmony in them all, animate and inanimate. 


THE PERFECT HARMONY WHICH THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST 
IN THE WORLD PRODUCES 


But even before man could become explicitly aware of the 
perfect harmony which the presence of Christ in the world 
and His union in nature with man produces, he was able to 
discover in his own spirit an image of the spirit of God, 
bond of unity which fused things intrinsically with one 
another. The ancient philosophers of Athens and Rome had 
in fact already established this excellent synthesis as, though 
with greater clarity, did the leading thinkers in Christian 
philosophy such as Augustine and Aquinas. 

In every respect technology by itself is incapable of 
recognizing and developing the divine seed of unity and 
harmony implanted in creatures. Today there are scientists 
who believe that they can—at least in their method of 
working—leave this truth out of account. That is, they do 
their work as if the spirit were nonexistent and deny its 
presence in their researches. Imbued with materialism and 
the philosophy of the senses, they look for answers to their 
questions only from their instruments and calculations, 
from the accurate observation of facts and from the 
checking and coordination of external phenomena. Others 
readily admit some kind of connection, but as they say it is 
in the relations of mathematical logic. The presumption 
is that—leaving aside entirely the influence of spirit— 
order in the world can equally well come about by virtue 
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of the physical arrangement of the individual parts after 

the manner of a gigantic calculating machine. 

Even if philosophy were incapable of proving the 
inconsistency of such an opinion, science itself would provide 
its denial. Real observations of how the best investigators 
have proceeded and how inventions and discoveries of the 
highest importance come to birth force one to admit the 
active presence of spirit. From the spirit comes the direct 
perception of the essential connection between facts which 
are often diverse in character. From the spirit comes the 
penetrating sharpness of observation and analysis. From the 
spirit comes the strength of the synthesis which has set true 
reality before the mind and led it to form final judgment. 


PRESENCE OF SPIRIT IN HUMAN ACTIVITY 

It is obvious then, that the presence of spirit in human 
activity is undeniable. Clear evidence of it in the world cannot 
be passed over in silence save by prejudice and superstition. 
The evidence is of unity, order and harmony which have 
their origin in God and without which even the application 
of mathematical formulae and the sciences would not truly 
portray reality. 

Spirit and Harmony, therefore, bear witness to one another. 
As the richness of the harmony will always correspond to the 
richness of the spirit, so all lack of harmony, wherever found 
in the sciences, arts and life itself, is an indication that there 
exists some kind of impediment to the full outpouring of 
spirit. 

Such an interrelationship points the finger of rebuke at 
those who in the fields of literature and art foster the cult of 
disharmony or, as they themselves express it, of absurdity. 
What would the world and man be if feeling and esteem for 
harmony were lost? Nevertheless this is the precise aim of 
those who try to clothe with the adornments of beauty and 
attractiveness all that is base, sinful and evil. Nay, their 
offense goes beyond the limits of aesthetics and order to inflict 
wounds on the very dignity of man who, being an image of 
the Divine Spirit, is essentially of like nature with harmony 
and order. 

One is not, of course, denying that evil also can be depicted 
in the light of true art, pasa however, that the representa- 
tion appears to the mind and senses as something directly 
opposed to spirit, as a sign of its absence. Art acquires great 
renown and dignity the more it does honor to the spirit of 
man, the image of God and consequently the more it reveals 
his creative productivity, his full maturity in development, 
together with his achievements and different attitudes of 
life, as the subject of divine unity and harmony. 

But, on the other hand, no matter how clear may be the 
evidence of the spirit of man in favor of harmony in the 
world, no matter how productive his activity in the develop- 
ment of the seeds of order, history and life show his intrinsic 
insufficiency and weakness. To heal this weakness it was 
necessary in the designs of the infinite love of the Creator 
for His works, for the spirit of God Himself to become 
visible and reveal Himself in time. Hence Christ the Divine 
Word made flesh, came into the world as into His own 
dwelling place, His own possession: “In propria venit” 
(John 1, 11). 

His right to this dominion is that supreme right: creation. 
The world, then, by its extent and universality—"Extensive et 
diffusive” as Saint Thomas expresses it (Saint Thomas Part 
One, Question 93, Articles 2-3)—reflects the eternal truth 
and goodness of the Creator and under this aspect the re- 
lationship of Christ with the world appears suffused with 
dazzling light. 
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MAN, IMAGE OF THE DIVINE SPIRIT, LORD OF THE WORLD, 
WITH KNOWLEDGE, WILL, ACTIVITY 

Likewise the Creator places man, the image of His spirit, 
in the world so that with his knowledge, will and activity he 
may be its lord, making himself in intensity and profundity— 
“mtensive et collective” (Saint Thomas, Loc. c#.)—a re- 
flection of the eternal truth and goodness extensively diffused 
throughout the world. Even here, then, the relationship of 
man with the world enjoys the clear light of the eternal spirit 
communicated by the Creator to creation. In this manner in- 
carnation preserves and adds to the dignity of man and to 
the nobility of the world, because they are derived from the 
same source, the Divine Spirit, origin of unity, order and 
harmony. 

If, however, this foundation of spirit and consequently 
the image (in man) or the stamp (in creatures without 
reason) of the eternal divine essence in created things is 
removed, harmony also in man’s relationship with the world 
is at an end. Man would be reduced to a mere fixed point of an 
anonymous life devoid of reason. He would no longer be in 
the world as in his own home. The world would become for 
him something alien, dark and dangerous, ever inclined to 
lay aside the character of an instrument and make itself his 
enemy. 

And what would be the normal relationships of social life 
without the light of the Divine Spirit and without account 
being taken of the relationship of Christ with the world? 
The answer to this question, alas, is the bitter reality of 
those who, preferring darkness in the world, proclaim them- 
selves worshippers of the external works of man. Their society 
is successful only under the iron discipline of collectiveness 
in sustaining the anonymous existence of one group alongside 
that of the other. Altogether different is the social life based 
on the pattern of the relationships of Christ with the world 
and with man. It is a life of brotherly cooperation, of mutual 
respect for others’ rights, a life worthy of the first beginning 
and last end of every human creature. 


CHRIST, PLEDGE OF REDEMPTION AND OF RESTORATION 
But the depths of darkness and disharmony, roots of all 
the other disorders which the Word Incarnate has come 
to enlighten and set aright, lay in the damage caused by 
original sin, which has involved in its dire consequences 
the entire human race and the world wherein it dwells. 

Fallen man, with his spirit darkened, no longer sees around 

him a world subdued, a docile instrument of his destiny, 

but a kind of conspiracy of nature in revolt, the unconscious 
executor of the decree which disinherited its original 
master. However, both in man and in the world, there was 
never extinguished the expectation of a return to the 
primordial condition, to the divine order made manifest, 
as the Apostle says, with the groans of every creature (See 

Romans 8, 22). For, in spite of the slavery of sin man 

remained always the image of the Divine Spirit, and the 

world the possession of the Word. 

Christ came to restore to life what sin had put to death, to 
heal what had been wounded and to enlighten what had been 
darkened whether in man or in the world, by restoring to the 
former his lordship over nature in accordance with the spirit 
of God, and by withdrawing the latter from man’s sinful 
misuse. But though the wound was radically healed, there 
yet remain as the legacy of the human race certain conse- 
quences: doubts, difficulties and sufferings. But from these 
fruits of sin also, Christ is the pledge of redemption and new 
life. P 
The supernatural light which shone forth on the night of 
Christmas at Bethlehem is cast like a new rainbow pro- 
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claiming peace over the entire future of the world, “made 
subject to vanity, not by its own will, but by reason of Him 
who made it subject, in hope” (Ibid, verse 20). The hope is 
still Christ who, as He freed the world from the slavery of 
sin, will likewise free it from the slavery of corruption by 
restoring to it the freedom of the sons of God. 


INFLUENCE OF THIS EXPECTATION 


The life of man and the history of the world are deeply 
influenced by this expectation. If men will not see harmony 
entirely restored until the dawn of the last day, if their bread 
will remain watered with sweat and tears, if the groans of 
creatures on earth will continue to be heard, theirs will not 
be the sadness of death, but the travail of a mother who, 
according to the vivid words of our Divine Master, when her 
hour is come, willingly forgets all pain, for a man has been 
born into the world (See John 16, 21). The birth, painful 
and slow though it may be, of a new life, of a humanity in 
continual development of order and harmony, is the function 
assigned by God to history “post Christum natum” (after 
Christ’s birth), to which sons of God, restored to liberty, 
have as individuals to make their individual contribution. 

It is useless, then, to look for perfection in the order of the 
world from any inherent process of which man remains an 
external spectator—as some declare him to be. Such obscure 
immanentism is a return to ancient superstition, which deified 
nature. It can find no support, as it claimed, from history, 
except by false manipulation of the explanation of the facts. 

The history of the human race in the world is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a procession of blind forces. It is a mar- 
vellous and vital working out of the actual history of the 
Divine Word. From Him (came) its first movements and 
through Him ir will reach fulfilment on the day when all 
things will return to their first beginning, when the Word 
Incarnate offers to the Father, as evidence of His glory, His 
own possessions ransomed and given their full meaning by 
the Spirit of God. 

Many facts, then, particularly of history, which at present 
appear to be in discord will be revealed as elements of a 
true harmony, for example, the unending coming of new 
things and the disappearance of the old, for both one and 
the other had or do now have a share, in some manner, in 
the truth and goodness of God. The transient nature of a 
thing or an event does not affect them, since they have this 
character, the dignity of expressing the Divine Spirit. The 
whole world, for that matter, as the Apostle notes, is of this 
nature: “The fashion of this world passes away” (I Corin- 
thians 7, 31). But it is the final destiny for the glory of the 
Father and the triumph of the Word which lies at the root 
of all its development, confers on and preserves in the 
world the dignity of a witness and instrument of eternal 
truth, goodness and harmony. 

Ill. Christ as Light and Life for Men im Order to Establish 

Peace and Concord in the World 


THE GREAT LAW OF HARMONY WHICH PERVADES 
THE WORLD 

The omnipotence of Him who “does all things whatsoever 
He will” (Psalms 115, 3), united with His infinite wisdom, 
which “reaches from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things seemly” (Wisdom 8, 1), has established the great laws 
of the harmony which pervades the world and explains events 
therein. The spirit of God, which in the beginning from on 
high presided over creation, has, as it were, penetrated it 
until, in the fullness of time, as a work of love and mercy, 
the Word Incarnate Himself by taking flesh, has entered 
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within it in person and has taken visible and decisive posses- 
sion of it. “Jesus Christ, yesterday, today and the same for- 
ever” (Hebrews, 13). 

In this fashion the universe appears as a wonderful sym- 
phony, composed by the spirit of God, whose basic melody 
welled up from a fusion of the divine perfections: wisdom, 
love and omnipocence. “Domine, dominus noster, quam ad- 
mirabile est nomen tuum im uniersa terra” (“O Lord, Our 
Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth”) 
(Psalm 8, 2). 

And yet, for those who with the Psalmist have ears to 
hear in gladness the divine symphony which reechoes through 
the universe, and before all others for Christians, creation is 
not merely an aesthetic fact offered to man to arouse his satis- 
faction and to evoke in a unique way praise for its Supreme 
Maker. From the beginning God, by placing man on a rank 
of higher dignity than all the other works of His hands, had 
already subjected to him all the creatures, even the heavens, 
moon and stars fashioned by His fingers (Psalms 8, 4), 
in a word, the whole world, in order that he might work in 
it and preserve its harmony (See Genesis 2, 13). But Christ, 
Himself, who is the witness and pledge of the world’s 
harmony has shown by the example of His life and death what 
an active, laborious and painful contribution man must furnish 
towards its preservation, towards its development and, wher- 
ever harmony might be lacking, towards its restoration. The 
work of restoration achieved by Christ was defined by Himself 
as a struggle against the “prince of this world,” and its 
conclusion as a victory—"ego vict mundum” (1 have overcome 
the world) (John 12, 31; 16, 33). 

The divine symphony of the universe, particularly on 
earth among men, is entrusted by its Supreme Author to 
mankind itself, so that, like a tremendous orchestra spread 
over time and diversified in its means, the human race may 
ever unite under the direction of Christ, follow it faithfully, 
rendering the single and characteristic theme with all 
possible perfection. In other words, God has handed over 
to men His own designs so that they may put them into 
operation in their own person and with complete freedom, 
assuming full moral responsibility for them and demanding 
of themselves, where necessary, toil and sacrifice after the 
example of Christ. 


CHRISTIAN ADMIRER OF DIVINE ORDER 

In this respect the Christian is primarily an admirer of the 
divine order of the world, one who loves its presence and 
does his utmost to see it recognized and proclaimed. Con- 
sequently, he will be its vigorous defender against the 
forces and tendencies which oppose its realization, whether 
these are concealed within himself—his evil inclinations—or 
come from without—Satan and his deceits and snares. 

It is thus that Saint Paul saw the Christian in the world 
when he pointed out the adversaries opposed to God and 
urged Christians to put on His armor so as to resist the 
snares of the evil one, girding their loins with truth and 
wearing the breastplate of justice (Ephesians 6, 11-14). The 
call to Christianity is not, then, an invitation from God simply 
to aesthetic pleasure and the contemplation of His marvellous 
order, but the call to unceasing action under obligation and 
strict discipline, with respect to all the paths and conditions 
of life. Its activity is manifested before all else in a complete 
observance of the moral laws, whatever may be their object, 
whether great or small, private or public, whether a question 
of restraint or of positive action. Moral life is not confined 
only to the interior man, so much so that it does not also 
effectively influence the harmony of the world. 

Man is never so completely alone, so individual and set 
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apart by himself, even in the most extraordinary circumstances, 
that his decisions and deeds cause no reaction in the world 
around him. As a performer of the divine symphony, no man 
can regard his particular task as exclusively his own, con- 
cerning no one but himself. Certainly moral life is, in the 
first place, something individual and interior, but not in the 
sense of what is called “interiorism” or “historicism,” accord- 
ing to which some do their utmost to weaken and set aside 
the universal force of the moral law. 


COOPERATION IN THE ORDER OF THE WORLD DEMANDED 
BY GOD OF THE CHRISTIAN 


In general, the cooperation in the order of the world 
demanded by God of the Christian should equally keep clear 
of a spiritualism which desires to hinder him from all access 
to, or taking part in, external things and which, when ad- 
mitted at one time within the Catholic fold, caused serious 
damage to the cause of Christ and of the Divine Creator of 
the universe. But how would the maintenance and develop- 
ment of order in the universe be possible if full liberty of 
action were left to those who do not recognize it or do not 
wish to see it become organized? Intervention in the world 
to maintain divine order is a right and a duty which belongs 
essentially to a Christian's responsibility and permits him 
lawfully to undertake all those actions private or public or 
organized, which aim at and are suited to that end. 

Subtle pretexts, made up to excuse the laziness of some 
Christians, or suggested by an unfounded jealousy on the 
part of adversaries, cannot permit the evasion of such a 
responsibility, especially if it is asserted that Christian 
action in the world is a mask for seeking a power which 
is contrary to the spirit of Christ, that it arouses opposition 
to the Christian faith among those already ill disposed, 
that it is the result of a lack of confidence in God and His 
omnipotent providence and that it has the flavor of 
arrogance on the part of the creature. There are some even 
who hint that it is Christian prudence to return to the 
so-called modest ambitions of the period of the catacombs. 
On the contrary, it would be wiser to return to the 

inspired wisdom of Saint Paul who, writing to the community 
of Corinth with a zeal worthy of his great soul and founded 
on the complete sovereignty of God, opened all paths of 
action to Christians: “For all things are yours . . . or the 
world, or life, or death, or things to come; for all are yours. 
And you are Christ's; and Christ is God's” (1 Corinthians 
3, 22-23). The Christian who would not dare to make his 
own this fulness of liberty would implicitly be denying to 
Christ Himself the prerogative of that “power whereby He 
is able to subject all things to Himself” (Philippians 3, 21). 
He ought, on the contrary, to reckon it a disgrace to allow 
himself to be surpassed the enemies of God in energy 
of spirit, or work and initiative, joined to a spirit of sacrifice. 
It is no secluded territory nor restricted administration which 
is being entrusted to the activity of the Christian. No field 
of life, no institution and no exercise of power can be for- 
bidden to those who cooperate with God to maintain divine 
order and harmony in the world. 


CHRISTIAN INTERVENTION TO MAINTAIN DIVINE ORDER 
AND HARMONY IN THE WORLD 

Such intervention in no way suggests any kind of action 
done in secret and as if jealous of other men’s contributions. 
We have already stated on many occasions that Catholics can 
and ought to it collaboration with others if the action of 
these and the joint enterprise are such as to be of true 
assistance to harmony and order in the world. However, it 
is necessary for Catholics first to take account of the extent 
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of their ability and of their aims; that is, let them be spiritually 
and technically trained for what they are proposing to do. 
Otherwise they will bring no positive assistance, still less the 
precious gift of eternal truth, to the common cause, with 
undeniable hurt to Christ’s honor and to their own souls. 

Once that is granted, it is unfair to attribute a spirit of 
“intolerance” and of segregation—often called a “ghetto”"—if 
Catholics aim at having schools, education and the training 
of youth on a Christian basis and to set up Catholic organiza- 
tions in the professions and to support the organized influence 
of Christian principles even in the political and trade union 
field where tradition and circumstances advise it. The creation 
in the past of the high civilization of which Christian nations 
have rightly been proud was not exclusively a Christian “idea” 
existing merely as an abstraction; there were practical ap- 
plications of that idea, that is to say, of the laws, regulations 
and institutions founded and promoted by men devoted to 
the Church and working under its guidance, or at least under 
its inspiration. The Catholic hierarchy was not only careful 
that the light of the faith should not be extinguished, but 
by solid work in government, by plans and by the choice and 
appointment of men, it has built up that varied group of 
living organizations which, alongside others not under the 
hierarchy'’s immediate direction, are at the foundation of the 
civil community. 

Christian action cannot, least of all today, surrender its 
unique claim and character merely because someone sees 
in the human association of the present time a so-called 
pluralistic society which is cut off from the attitudes of 
mind which oppose it, set permanently in its respective 
positions and impatient of every collaboration that does 
not develop on an exclusively “human” plane. If this term 
“human” means, as it seems to, agnosticism with regard to 
religion and the true values of life, every invitation to 
collaboration would be equivalent to a request to surrender, 
to which the Christian cannot consent. Besides, whence 
would this “human” criterion obtain the force of obliga- 
tion, the power to establish freedom of conscience for all, 
except on the strength of order and divine harmony? That 
“human” concept would end by creating a new kind of 
“ghetto,” but one lacking a universal point of view. 


ORDER AND DIVINE HARMONY IN THE WORLD THE BASIS 


OF ACTION OF ALL MEN OF GooD WILL 

For the sake of the common good, the chief basis of action, 
not only of Christians but of all men of good will, should be 
order and divine harmony in the world. Their preservation 
and development should be the supreme law which ought to 
govern the important meetings among men. If humanity today 
should fail to agree on the supremacy of this law, that is on 
absolute respect for universal order and harmony in the world, 
it would be difficult to foresee what would be the proximate 
destiny of nations. The need for this agreement has been 
felt in practice when, lately, some specialists in the modern 
sciences have expressed doubts and internal disquiet at the 
development of atomic energy. Whatever may be, at present, 
the result of their deductions and resolutions, it is certain 
that the doubts of these men of the highest standing were 
directed at the problems of existence, the very foundations 
of order and harmony in the world. 

At the present time, one must be convinced that, on the 
preservation of these benefits, order and harmony every 
resolution ought to depend when there is discussion of either 
developing or abandoning completely the achievements that 
are within the scope of man’s ability. Nowadays an apparently 
blind fascination for progress leads nations to overlook evident 
dangers and not to take quite considerable losses into account. 
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Everyone is aware of how the development and application 
of any invention to a military purpose almost everywhere 
brings harm out of proportion, even in the political sphere, 
to the advantages which are derived from them and which 
could be secured by other paths at less cost and danger, or 
be quite simply postponed to a more convenient time. 

Who can give an accurate calculation of the economic 
damage from a progress which is not inspired by wisdom? 
Such quantities of material, such sums of money derived 
from saving and the result of restrictions and toil and such 
expenditure of human labor taken away from urgent needs 
are consumed to prepare these new arms that even the 
wealthiest nations must foresee the times in which they will 
regret the dangerously weakened harmony of the endeavor to 
conceal the fact. 


COMPETITION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF ARMAMENTS 

To a person pondering and forming a judgment on the 
actual state of affairs—and always allowing for the right 
of self defense—the present-day competition between na- 
tions in demonstrating their individual progress in war 
equipment assuredly offers new “signs in the skies.” But 
even more it offers signs of pride, of that pride which 
produces on earth wide differences between souls, nourishes 
hatreds and prepares the way for conflict. Let those who 
observe today’s competition, therefore, know how to reduce 
the facts to their true proportions and, while not rejecting 
approaches aiming at peace agreements which are always 
desirable, let them not permit themselves to be misled by 
records, often of very short duration, nor be too much 
influenced by fears skillfully evoked to win the interest and 
support of others who may be glad to be connected with a 
class of men among whom the “homo faber” takes preced- 
ence over the “homo sapiens.” May the advantage then go 
to the Christian man who, making use of the liberty of 
spirit which is derived from a truly broad understanding 
of things, recovers in the objective consideration of events 
that peace and stability of soul which has its source in the 
Divine Spirit Who, by His constant presence, holds the 
world in His care. 


INTERNATIONAL 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


But finally, that to which the supporters of divine harmony 
in the world have been invited to direct their best efforts, 
is the problem of peace. To all of you who know Our 
thoughts, it will be enough for Us on this occasion—and 
rather to satisfy Our own mind, which is untiringly devoted 
to the cause of peace—to recall the immediate ends which the 
nations ought to aim at and bring to realization. We do 
this with a father’s heart and as interpreting the tender cries 
of the Divine Infant of Bethlehem, source and pledge of all 
peace on earth and in the heavens. 

The divine law of harmony in the world strictly imposes 
on all rulers of nations the obligation to prevent war by 
means of suitable international organizations, to reduce arma- 
ments under a system of effective inspection and to deter 
whoever should aim at disturbing the nations which sincerely 
desire it. We are sure that, at the first sign of danger, the 
tightening of that bond to a greater degree would not be 
wanting, as has been clearly attested and revealed on several 
occasions, even recently. 

But at the moment, it is a question not so much of hastening 
to the defense as of preventing the overthrow of order and 
of giving a deserved breathing space to the world, which has 
already experienced too much suffering. We have endeavored 
more than once in times of crisis, with warnings and counsel, 
to strengthen that mutual dependence, and We regard it as 
a special task imposed by God on Our Pontificate to forge 
between nations the bonds of true brotherhood. We renew 
Our appeal so that among the true friends of peace all pos- 
sible rivalry may come to an end and so that every reason for 
lack of trust may be removed. Peace is a good so precious, so 
productive, so desirable and so desired that every effort in 
its defense, even with reciprocal sacrifices of legitimate in- 
dividual ambitions, is well spent. We are sure that the peoples 
of the world are wholeheartedly in agreement with Us, and 
that they expect a like sentiment from their rulers. 

May “the Prince of Peace” from the Crib of Bethlehem 
arouse, preserve and strengthen these aims; and in the 
common unity of all men of good will, may He be pleased 
to fill up what is particularly wanting today in the realiza- 
tion of the order and harmony desired in the world by its 
Creator. 


Why There Are No Wars In America 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 
By LUIS QUINTANILLA, Ambassador of Mexico to the Organization of American States 


Delivered to the Inter-American Defense Board, Washington, D. C., December 17, 1957 


between Costa Rica and Nicaragua by the Organization 

of American States (O. A. S.) revealed the amazing 
capacity of the American countries to settle peacefully their 
international disputes. 

Since the O. A. S. was founded, in 1948, nine inter-Ameri- 
can conflicts have arisen and all were settled in a peaceful 
way. Why are there no more wars among the twenty-one 
neighbors of an entire continent? The answer is important 
because international peace is definitely not the concern of 
America alone. It is a longing shared by every living person 
in every corner of the earth. : 

Due in part to their peculiar geographical and historical 


Te: SUCCESSFUL handling of the recent conflict 


conditions, the American republics were the first to realize 
that permanent peace among nations is not only desirable but 
feasible. As early as 1826 Simén Bolivar—the Liberator— 
convened in the city of Panama a conference of the newly 
born American nations. One of the aims of the meeting was 
the adoption of a mechanism for the pacific settlement of 
disputes among the American countries. Bolivar’s dream did 
mot materialize at once. It took more than a century of 
intermittent deliberation before the American governments 
could agree upon an effective policy ensuring the friendly 
solution of their eventual controversies. The story of this 
achievement is, to a great extent, the story of Pan Ameri- 
canism. 





LUIS QUINTANILLA 


In 1948, at the Conference of Bogota (capital of the 
Republic of Colombia), Pan Americanism reached new 
heights. The “Organization of American States” was then 
created, and the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C. 
became the General Secretariat of the new regional setup. 
The basic principles of the O. A. S. were embodied in a 
juridical instrument known as the “Charter of Bogota”. Its 
significance is so far-reaching that some experts see in it a 
budding “Constitution of the Americas”. 

The gist of the “Charter of Bogota” can be summed up as 
follows: The American republics are a family of nations; they 
are all juridically equal, regardless of size, population, wealth 
Or military might; none has the right to interfere in the 
domestic or external affairs of the others; all their disputes 
must be settled by peaceful means; their governments shall 
cooperate in the common solution of social, economic and 
cultural problems. 

Yet, the O. A. S. is no Super State. It does mot invade 
national sovereignty. Rather, it promotes international con- 
ditions favorable to the normal development of national 
sovereignty. For, as a learned U. S. political scientist asserted: 
“The genuine attributes of sovereignty are not destroyed but 
developed by association with other powers concerned with 
the common good”. Sovereignty can flourish under inter- 
national order certainly better than under international chaos. 

In addition to the O. A. S. Charter there are four other 
reasons why the American countries keep out of wars. They 
are the “Inter-American Peace Commission”, the “American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement”, the “Meeting of Consultation” 
amd the “Rio Treaty”. This technical jargon may sound 
strange to nondiplomatic ears, but its practical meaning is 
quite simple. 

The “Peace Commission”, for instance, is the prelude to 
pacific settlement. It is now composed of five American 
countries selected by all the American governments. Para- 
doxically, one could say that the strength of the Commission 
lies in its weakness. Governments, like persons, are never 
apprehensive of friendly advice; especially when the aim of 
such advice is the elimination of trouble. Moreover, the 
Commission limits itself to exploring the procedures for 
settlement. Its members never indulge in judgments of sub- 
stance. Officially at least, they are unconcerned about who is 
right or who is wrong. They are merely interested in sug- 
gesting means which could put an end to the dispute. That 
is all the Commission can do. The governments are not even 
compelled to follow its suggestions. They may ignore them 
altogether. The Commission provides a friendly bridge. It 
is up to the governments to make good use of it. That is not 
much, but that much may be decisive. 

If, on the other hand, an inter-American controversy cannot 
be solved through the usual diplomatic channels, the “Ameri- 
can Treaty on Pacific Settlement” can take care of the situa- 
tion. This Treaty, also known as the “Pact of Bogota”—not to 
be confused with the Charter of Bogota—is considered the 
most advanced instrument of its kind ever devised for the 
settlement of international controversies. It compels the 
ratifying powers to make exhaustive use of every known 
procedure of pacific settlement. For governments entering 
this Pact there is only one way out: peaceful settlement. The 
Pact is a legal contrivance for crushing all controversies; an 
implacable squeezer of imternational disputes. 

The “Meeting of Consultation” is, in turn, a typically 
American way of facing difficulties. When there is trouble 
in the house, the folks assemble to talk things over: that is 
the objective of a “Meeting of Consultation”. Any American 
government has the right to ask for a “Consultative Meeting”. 
The O. A. S. Council determines whether or not the situation 
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is of urgent and common interest. In other parts of the world, 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs (or their U. S. Equivalent, the 
Secretary of State) convene frequently. But the originality 
of the Inter-American Consultative Meetings lies, among 
other things, in that it is not a gathering of a handful of 
Foreign Ministers but of ai] the Foreign Ministers of an entire 
continent. There are no “Big Three” or “Big Four” in the 
Western Hemisphere. Whenever the emergency arises, it is 
assumed that ali the American governments are equally af- 
fected. 

Should finally an armed conflict break out, in spite of the 
aforesaid precautions, then the Rio Treaty will promptly 
reestablish order. This pact of collective security is the political 
implementation of the popular saying: “one for all and all 
for one”. All must, then, come to the aid of a victim of 
an aggression, armed attack, or any action affecting the terri- 
torial integrity, sovereignty or political independence of a 
member State. What American government would dare to 
attack a country protected by such a treaty? The entire 
continent would mobilize immediately its diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military power. Faithfully interpreted, the Rio 
Treaty provides a permanent guarantee of independence to 
the twenty-one American nations. Its existence speaks well 
of the Washington government. It shows that even the most 
powerful nation on earth can, for the sake of peace, assent 
in good faith to an agreement restricting partially its freedom 
of action. In reality, the Rio Treaty is convenient to both 
the weak and the strong. To the former it brings security; to 
the latter, international stability. 

Those are the basic tools for peace, at the disposal of the 
inter-American system. They have proved their worth. I can 
vouch for it because, as a Representative of my country, I 
have taken part in the peaceful solution of every conflict 
which has occurred since those agreements came into force. 
I was Chairman of the O. A. S. Council, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Peace Commission, and Chairman of the 
O. A. S. Investigating Committees, when the corresponding 
conflicts were submitted to these bodies. Amd I can say that 
any one of these disputes could have ended in war, were it 
not for the flexibility and efficiency of the inter-American 
machinery for peace. There have been mime such conflicts: 
(1) Dominican Republic vs. Cuba (1948); (2) Costa Rica 
vs. Nicaragua (1948); (3) Haiti vs. Dominican Republic 
(1949); (4) the Caribbean “situation” (1949); (5) Haiti 
vs. Dominican Republic; and Dominican Republic vs. Cuba, 
Guatemala and Haiti (1950); (6) Cuba vs. Dominican Re- 
public (1951); (7) Colombia vs. Peru (1953), over the 
Haya de la Torre asylum case, although in this case the 
Peruvian government courteously rejected the services of the 
Inter-American Peace Commission; (8) Costa Rica vs. Nica- 
ragua (1955); and (9) Honduras vs. Nicaragua (1957). 
That is to say, almost and at least one conflict each year. And 
every one of them was settled to the full satisfaction of all 
the parties concerned. This is not propaganda but mere recog- 
nition of facts. It means that the inter-American system has 
taken the lead in the field of international peace. 

The negotiator is a Don Juan; whenever necessary, he 
must seduce nations and their statesmen. He has to soften 
even the toughest customers. And he must do it gently, for 
he cannot impose his will. What he longs for is cooperation, 
not obedience. True, there are threats such as the Rio Treaty, 
hanging over eventual aggressors. But the actual success of 
peaceful negotiation lies ultimately in the elimination of war 
without resort to violence. No “Big Stick” can achieve that. 

Peace and war have nothing in common. The orderly 
maintenance of peace requires a strategy completely different 
from a war strategy. It is so true, that peace and war can never 
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coexist: when there is peace, war is no more; and when 
there is war, peace has ceased to exist. | must emphasize this 
point because too many people are inclined to think that 
peace can be attained by mixing it with at least a little bit 
of “cold” or “local” war. 

During centuries men tried to impose international peace 
by sheer force; the might of a Big Power. Those were the 
days of imperial peace. It did not work. No single Big Power 
stayed big enough to enforce permanently its brand of peace. 
Later, statemen thought they had found a better answer. They 
held that a “balance of power” was the thing. “Power politics” 
became the philosophy of this precarious “balance” of well 
organized mutual hostility. It also failed. Far from eliminating 
wars, the deliberate integration of two antagonistic blocs 
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creates conditions for war. There always came a time when 
one of those military blocs believed it could destroy the other. 
Lastly, the O. A. S. and the UN have given us a more con- 
vincing answer: an international “order”, sustained by inter- 
national organizations. That is exactly the reason why the 
inter-American system deserves consideration and also deserves 
to be strengthened. 

Peace is more than just an aspiration. It is a basic and vital 
necessity. It was so throughout history, and it is even more 
so in this atomic age. Today mankind cannot afford another 
war unless mankind be willing and ready to commit suicide. 
The very thought of such catastrophe suffices to discard it 
as sheer madness. The atom cannot bring us death. It will 
bring us, however, limitless possibilities for an easier, healthier 
and happier life. 


Peaceful And Neighborly Relations 


“PEACE” IS THE WORD, ALL ARTFUL PHRASES TO THE CONTRARY 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered before the United Nations Committee | on Item 66 concerning peaceful and neighborly relations among states, 
United Nations, December 13, 1957 


R. CHAIRMAN: It seems fitting to begin our dis- 

M cussion of this subject with a tribute to the Dele- 

gation of India, whose initiative, along with that 

of Sweden and Yugoslavia, has considerably brightened the 
outlook for this debate. 

It must frankly be stated that last September, when the 
Soviet Union submitted its explanatory memorandum and the 
draft resolution at that time, that the outlook was for a 
disagreeable debate in which some useful hard truths might 
perhaps be stated, but which gave little proraise of a positive 
or harmonious outcome. 

The introduction of the 3-power resolution has changed 
that. The United States welcomes that resolution and warmly 
supports it. We support it because it addresses itself seriously, 
and without trick phrases, to the subject before us. The 
United States views that subject as simply this: the problem 
of building peaceful relations among states, based not on 
words alone, but on peaceful behavior. 

There are times—and this may well be such a time—when 
peace and justice are well served by reaffirming old principles 
in a new form. Resolutions which do this can serve to create 
a good atmosphere and to shape world opinion constructively. 
We think, for instance, of the declarations which have been 
made since the Charter itself was written: notably the 
principles stated in the Charter of the Organization of 
American States in 1947, and important declarations by the 
Council of Europe, the Bandung Conference of 1955, and 
many other international bodies. 

We are bound to recall, Mr. Chairman, that the Charter of 
the United Nations is, for the states assembled here, a 
fundamental statement of the principles of international 
conduct. All that is really required is for these basic prin- 
ciples to be fully carried out. We have got plenty of statements 
of principles; if that is all we needed to guarantee peace, we 
would have had peace long ago. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the 3-power draft resolution 
can exert a good effect by reaffirming the positive and hopeful 
principles for “the maintenance of international peace and 
security and friendly cooperation among States.” Thereby we 


can rededicate ourselves to the idea which lies at the heart of 
the United Nations—that sovereign nations need not benefit 
at one another's expense but can benefit most by helping one 
another. 


This resolution is directed only to states. I stress, however, 
that the injunction toward peaceable behavior will be heeded 
also by those communist regimes which have heretofore been 
conspicuous for lawless behavior. The communist regime on 
the mainland of China has lived by violence. It has engaged 
in successive armed aggressions. It took Tibet by force and 
has supported and fomented communist rebellion or insur- 
rections in neighboring countries. It has engaged in war in 
Korea against the United Nations itself. This war is not 
yet concluded but remains by an armistice. The 
North Korean and Viet-Minh regimes have likewise preyed 
upon their neighbors and sought to create international dis- 
cord and confusion. We hope that these regimes will be 
influenced by the views expressed in this resolution to abandon 
their lawless conduct and to direct their policies toward 
peaceful paths. 

Now let me comment on the statement which Mr. 
Kuznetsov made last night in opening the debate on this 
subject. 

We have listened to it carefully, including his specific 
proposals. His speech contained a number of observations 
with which we agree. 

For example, he spoke of scientific and technical contacts 
between countries which is something we have long believed 
in and sought to practice together with other nations. We 
hope the Soviet Union will widen its cooperation with the 
rest of the world in the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and in next year's International Scientific Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Kuznetsov spoke also of extending economic aid and 
cooperation with other countries. The United States welcomes 
this idea. We believe further that the new economic and 
technical program of the United Nations, which I understand 
was ratified by the Second Committee yesterday, will have a 
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most valuable part to play, especially since it will be insulated 
from any possible use for big power politics. So that is the 
way we like to have it. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also spoke of disarmament. We sincerely 
hope that this means that the Soviet Union will retract its 
threat not to cooperate with the Disarmament Commission so 
that we can begin fruitful discussions. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be stated too often that the 
American people, and the government which they have freely 
chosen, want peace. The words which President Eisenhower 
used once here in the United Nations remain true today: 

“My country”, he said, “wants to be constructive, not 
destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, among nations. 

It wants to live in freedom and in the confidence that the 

people of any other nation may enjoy equally the right of 

choosing their own way of life.” 

In our search for peace we welcome any hopeful sign from 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Kuznetsov’s speech was milder than the 
very rough speeches which Mr. Gromyko made here a few 
weeks ago on the Syrian item and on the disarmament 
question, and we welcome the difference in tone. But, Mr. 
Chairman, peace in the world cannot be built simply and 
solely on the mild tone of speeches. Peace must also be built 
On actions. There is really quite a gap between what Mr. 
Kuznetsov says and what the Soviet Union does. We cannot 
believe that any of us could contribute to peace by ignoring 
that gap. 

Mr. Kuznetsov’s speech did unfortunately contain many 
unfair criticisms and innuendoes directed against the United 
States. I will not mention them all but I will give a few 
examples. 

First, he deplored “propaganda in the press and over the 
radio, engendering feelings of mutual distrust, suspicion and 
malevolence.” Yet, Mr. Chairman, his country is the greatest 
single source of such propaganda and is also in the best 
position to stop it, since it maintains a monopoly over both 
press and radio, whereas we have no government press, no 
government radio in our country. 

He complains of “a gigantic race in the production of mass 
destruction weapons,” yet his country devotes a larger part 
of its national energies to the arms race than perhaps any 
other country in the world, and now says it will boycott the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission. 

He claims that the Soviet Union has “no classes or groups 
interested in seizing foreign territory,” and he insists, “that 
nobody can or should seek to demand privileges for himself 
in relations with any State to the detriment of the interests 
of the other countries.” Yet, Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Union, 
since 1939, has included within iss own borders 264,000 
square miles inhabited by over 24,000,000 people, including 
the entire nations of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, and has 
acquired for itself the “privilege” of governing the affairs 
of other sovereign countries in a very large part of Eastern 
Europe. He complains of plans “to restore the colonial regime 
in free countries,” and yet Soviet imperialism has done just 
this in Eastern Europe over the past decade, and did it all 
over again in Hungary just a year ago. 

Mr. Kuznetsov complains of “a tendency to solve differences 
. .. by means of force and threat of force, and by imposing 
one’s will on other countries,” but what he complains of is 
just what the Soviet Union did in the case of Hungary. And 
as for the threat of force, there are 22 countries, my own 
included, which have been threatened during 1957 by the 
Soviet Union with atomic devastation for daring to join 
together in common defense against Soviet pressures. 

Now, those are all facts. 

Mr. Kuznetsov insists that “war propaganda” must be 
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stopped, but it was the Soviet Union which promoted the 
leading war scare of 1957 right here in the United Nations, 
when it alleged falsely that the United States was master- 
minding an attack on Syria. 

Mr. Kuznetsov urges all states to promise “not to attack 
one another,” but it was the Soviet forces which attacked 
Hungary last year and those forces are still in occupation of 
Hungary to ensure that that nation shall not enjoy its sovereign 
rights. 

Mr. Kuznetsov complains of “subversive acts” and “inter- 
ference in internal affairs,” and yet the Soviet Communist 
Party took the lead among communist parties in Moscow on 
November 21, only three weeks ago, in issuing a communique 
which gave their agents the task of “overthrowing the rule” 
in non-Soviet countries, and told them to use both “peaceful” 
and “non-peaceful” means. 

Mr. Kuznetsov says the “collision of ideas” is better than 
that of armies—and I agree—but within the whole area which 
the Soviet Union dominates no collision of ideas is permitted, 
except among a handful of rulers at the top. 

I cite these facts not in order to rake up the past but 
because we really would like to know how much of the fine 
words—and they were fine words—which we heard last night 
are really true. How much can we believe? 

Much has already been said in this debate about the im- 
portance of establishing confidence. In the United States, we 
yearn for such confidence. Much has been said also in this 
debate about defensive alliances, but we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that those alliances were called into being by actions 
of the Soviet Union which inspired the very opposite of trust. 

In this connection I would like to recall what the repre- 
sentative of Burma said in his speech last night, with a great 
deal of which we can agree. He said that mistrust begets mis- 
trust, and that steps must be taken to eliminate fear. That is 
certainly true, but the key to this lies in actions, not in words. 
We would be delighted to be able to believe that one speech 
here at the United Nations, delivered by coincidence on the 
eve of the NATO meetings, means that the trend which has 
been building up for forty years has been suddenly reversed. 
We would like to think that. None would be happier than the 
people and the Government of the United States to see this 
Soviet speech followed by a real change in Soviet behavior. 
That would just suit us right down to the ground. 

But, of course, we want to be shown and so does the rest 
of the world. When it comes to such a sudden change as this, 
we are, in the American slang phrase, “from Missouri.” 

Mr. Chairman, the United States wants to work with the 
Soviet Union for peace. In spite of our memories, so many 
of them recent, we continue to try. Yet we cannot pretend 
that what did happen did not happen. If we indulged in this 
pretense, we would but be building a house of cards because 
we would be ignoring the principles of justice. 

We must therefore consider how the Soviet Union has 
actually in fact interpreted “peaceful coexistence” in the past, 
and see whether there is any outlook—not for a change in 
speeches, but for a true change in conduct. 

I had thought, Mr. Chairman, that the first use of the 
phrase “peaceful coexistence” was by Mr. Molotov, when he 
described the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939, which freed Hitler 
for his attack on Poland and Western Europe as “in accord 
with our principle of peaceful coexistence.” 

But further study showed me that the idea was developed 
long before that by Lenin and Stalin. 

The original doctrine of Karl Marx was that the communist 
revolution would occur more or less simultaneously through- 
out the world. Lenin, who was a more practical politician 
than Marx, revised this doctrine to fit the facts. He said that 
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a communist regime could be established successfully in one 
country—meaning the Russian Empire—and that it neces- 
sarily would have to “coexist” side by side with non-com- 
munist countries for a certain period of time. 

That was an obvious fact, and all that Lenin and Stalin did 
by coining the “coexistence” idea was to adapt their world 
revolutionary program to the obvious facts. But this is the 
crucial point: they never renounced—and Mr. Khrushchev 
certainly appears never to have renounced—their basic 
hostility to the non-communist world and their belief that 
the rest of the world should and would be brought under 
Soviet communist rule. These dogmatic Soviet beliefs have 
been expressed at many times and in many different state- 
ments, and there can be no doubt about their authenticity. 

In these statements, three of which I shall now quote, it 
must be borne in mind that the word “socialism” is not used 
in its beneficent sense, but means a device for domination; and 
the word “capitalism” is not used in its modern competitive 
sense, but refers to a bygone era of monopoly. 

Let me give you this illustration. In a speech in Moscow 
in 1920, Lenin said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot live 
in peace; in the end, one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism.” 

In the same speech Lenin made clear whose funeral dirge 
it would be when he said: 

“As soon as we are strong enough to defeat capitalism 
as a whole, we shall immediately take it by the scruff of 
the neck.” 

Stalin, in the same vein, said in 1925: 

“A certain temporary equilibrium of forces has been 
established between our country . . . and the countries of 
the capitalist world, an equilibrium which has determined 
the present period of ‘peaceful coexistence’.” 

Then Stalin added this this was “a period in which the 
proletariat is mustering its forces . . . for future revolutionary 
actions.” 

Thus, you see, Mr. Chairman, even in that early period, a 
generation ago, the idea of “peaceful coexistence” was pre- 
sented as a phase in the communist revolutionary struggle 
to conquer the world. 

Even today the phrase “peaceful coexistence”, in the Soviet 
view, appears to be nothing more nor less than a phase in 
the Soviet communist struggle for world conquest. And my 
authority for that statement is Mr. Khrushchev himself. 

Only two months ago, in his interview with Mr. James 
Reston of the NEW YORK TIMES, Mr. Khrushchev said: 

“We are convinced that in the present competition of 
socialism and capitalism, victory will be on the side of 
socialism, while capitalism will inevitably vanish from the 
historical arena.” 

Now it may well be asked what sort of philosophy this is 
which insists on world conquest as an article of faith. Perhaps 
one answer to the question is found in examining the meaning 
of the terms “socialism” and “capitalism” as used by Soviet 
speakers, including Mr. Kuznetsov last night. 

I really think it might be illuminating if we just took one 
or two minutes to try to define our terms because we use these 
words here so often. 

The system of life in the Soviet Union is, as I understand it, 
called in the Russian language sotsializm, by those who manage 
it. But I very much doubt whether the Russian word sotsializm 
is correctly translated into English by using the world “so- 
cialism”. I feel sure that in French it should not be translated 
as socialisme. Unhappily for me, I am not proficient in Spanish, 
much as I would like to be, but I would be surprised if 
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sotsializm were correctly translated into Spanish by the word 
socialismo. \f sotsializm in Russian means national socialism 
as practiced in Germany in the late 30's and early 40's, in 
which the economic resources of the country are brought under 
the control of a ruling group for the purpose of guaranteeing 
total domination of the country, then of course all who prize 
human dignity must reject it. 

We remember in this connection what the great French 
intellectual Albert Camus, who recently won the Nobel prize 
for literature, said recently in a statement which voiced the 
views of so many students, intellectuals, workers, and former 
communists. He said: 

“The Hungarian revolt blew to bits the biggest lie of the 
century: a lie that tried to pass off a regime of police 
tyranny as a proletarian revolution. I do not believe there 
can be any arrangement . . . with a regime of terror which 
has as much right to call itself socialism as the hangmen 
of the Inquisition had to call themselves Christians.” 
However, if by the word sotsializm is meant “social con- 

sciousness” and “social welfare”; if it means that those things 
are done by governments which the citizens cannot do, or 
cannot do as well by themselves; if it means a well-run 
program to increase the living standards of the masses of the 
people, and to increase the share which they get out of the 
total effort of the community, then that, of course, is what 
America stands for, believes in, and has put into practice—as 
have many of the other non-Soviet countries of the world, 
which I see around me represented here in this room. 

If by “capitalism” is meant the old-fashioned monopoly 
capitalism for a few, which began to disappear in the United 
States in 1905 when Theodore Roosevelt set about busting 
the Trusts, then we are against that and we have laws against 
that which our Attorney General vigorously enforces. And 
you read about it frequently in the press. We have com- 
pulsory competition in America, which I think is to be 
contrasted with the State monopolies of the Soviet Union. 

But if by the word “capitalism” is meant modern com- 
petitive capitalism under vigilant government regulations 
with profits for huge masses of people, then we say that is 
one of the best systems for rapidly spreading and increasing 
the material well-being of people which the world has ever 
seen. 

Surely such a free and successful system does not deserve 
to be attacked. Indeed, many might say that it should be more 
widely emulated. Many might even suggest that if the Soviet 
Union were to adopt such a free system, the living standards 
of its people would rise and would stand on a par with its 
scientific achievements for which it is receiving such well- 
deserved congratulations. 

Now, the United States does not offer these facts in any 
mood of national vanity. The system of modern capitalism, 
regulated by government and depending for its success on 
efficient production, high wages and expanding markets, is 
working not only for our people but also for the peoples of 
many other countries. 

But what has Mr. Khrushchev to say about this modern, 
competitive, regulated capitalism with large profits for the 
majority of the people? Either he does not understand it— 
or if he does, he cannot admit it because to do so would 
shatter the 40-year-old mythology on which Soviet propaganda 
is based. He can think whatever he wants to about capitalism, 
but here is the point: He does not hesitate to demand that 
capitalism be destroyed—and look at that in human terms— 
that the system whereby uncounted millions of people in 
this world earn their living, bring up their children, and pro- 
vide for their old age, be destroyed. 
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I just ask you all this question: What kind of peaceful 
coexistence is that? 

Now, let us consider “peaceful coexistence” in connection 
with free elections. It is somewhat of an irony that Soviet 
communism which permits no free elections in its own 
empire, claims for its agents the right to compete in free 
elections wherever they take place—all in the name of “peace- 
ful coexistence”! 

In September I listened, as we all did, with great attention 
to the speech in the general debate by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of India, Mr. Krishna Menon. He had something, to 
say about free elections in India which is worth quoting here: 

“A few months ago,” he said, “121 million people regis- 
tered their opinion as to who should constitute the Parlia- 
ment of India. On our electoral rolls today are 193,429,004 
people. That number is larger than the population of the 
United States. 

“We take legitimate pride in the fact that this democratic 
exercise has proceeded peacefully. Whether our political 
parties be of one type or another, whether they be Liberal, 
Constitutional, Congress, Communist, Socialist or all the 
other things there are—and we have fourteen parties in 
opposition to the Government, and what opposition! — 
not one of them has complained about stifling of opinion 
or rigging of elections.” 

Now, by contrast, let us look in the area controlled by the 
Soviet Union for the facts about free elections in that area. 
In 1945 at the Potsdam Conference, during a discussion of 
free elections in the Balkan States which had been liberated 
from Hitler, Stalin said: 

“Any freely elected government in these countries will 
be an anti-Soviet government and we cannot allow that.” 
Stalin’s candor on that occasion was matched a year ago by 

the ineffable Janos Kadar of Hungary, who really let the cat 
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out of the bag when he said to a visiting delegation on 
November 15, 1956: 

“The workers’ power can be destroyed not only by bullets 
but also by ballots. We must reckon with the fact that we 
might be thoroughly beaten at the elections.” 

To that I must add that the elections which Mr. Kadar 
feared, but which he nevertheless promised to hold, have 
never taken place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to the whole non-Soviet world this 
is an attitude which would be humorous and ridiculous if its 
consequences were not so tragic. Because you might lose the 
election, you suppress it, but the free man asks: “If you are 
doing all these fine things for the people which you say you 
are doing, why do you not trust them to endorse you?” 

So now I come to my conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, the nations of the world must show some 
purpose to live together in peace. A mere “coexistence” while 
one side prepares to bury the other, is not the answer. We 
need peaceful behavior; we need a true peace. “Peace” is the 
word. And there is no use in trying to get around it with 
artful phrases. 

We here at the United Nations are a center, in the Charter’s 
own words, “for harmonizing the actions of nations.” We 
have often fallen far short of our goal but that is no reason to 
despair. 

Just as, twelve years ago, the founding of the United 
Nations expressed the hopes of men and women throughout 
the world, so today we have the duty to express those hopes 
again and to show that we intend to be faithful to them. 

The resolution offered by India, Sweden and Yugoslavia is 
such an expression. As I said at the outset, it is a serious 
resolution, without trick phrases. It is a worthy vehicle for 
our hopes. We should adopt it. Not only should we adopt 
it, but we should do so unanimously, and with sincerity, and 
then, Mr. Chairman, we should all set about carrying it out. 
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subject of Constitutional Government. I am particularly 

happy to be able to do so at the Harvard Law School. 
For it is here at Harvard that so much has been done, and 
that so many have labored in the never-ending fight to insure 
that the precious heritage of our constitutional rights shall be 
pr intact for the future. 

The list of those associated with the Harvard Law School 
and Harvard University who have labored zealously in behalf 
of the precious rights of the individual is a long and im- 
pressive one. 

I wish to impress upon you fully, at the outset, that I have 
a full awareness and that the people of the South have a 
full awareness of the vital importance of preserving the con- 
stitutional rights of the imdividwal—that is, civil liberties. I 
emphasize this point, because 1 do not want what I am going 
to say tonight to be taken in any way as an attempt to 
minimize the importance of the efforts which have been made 
toward safeguarding the rights of the individual citizen. 


I AM HAPPY to have this opportunity to speak on the 


But I do want to make myself clear on this: In order to be 
true defenders of the Constitution, true supporters of con- 
stitutional government in the fullest sense, it is necessary that 
we look at the entire Constitution and defend all of it, and 
not merely certain sections which best suit our own political 
Or social views. We cannot be selectwe in our approach to 
the Constitution. Yet it is my feeling—and I think that there 
will be general agreement on this point—that many great 
liberal minds, here at Harvard as elsewhere, have tended, in 
their efforts in behalf of constitutional government, to em- 
phasize the rights of the imdividual, the individual's civil 
liberties. 

Important as this aspect of constitutional government is, 
it should not be stressed to the point of neglecting—or actually 
disparaging—other important aspects of the Constitution. It 
is about one such vital facet of the Constitution which has 
not only been neglected but has actually been deliberately 
whittled away (often, sad to say, directly because of the em- 
phasis on individual rights), that I wish to speak tonight. 
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I should like to pause here a moment to note that the 
motto which appears on the shield, or arms, of this great Uni- 
versity is VERITAS—truth. Let us all bear that word in mind 
when we set out to examine the Constitution. Let us be 
dispassionate in our approach to this basic document of our 
political system. Regardless of our personal feelings as to 
politics, race, or ideology, let us look the Constitution squarely 
in the face. Let us admit this fundamental truth about the 
Constitution: namely, that in addition to its concern with the 
rights of the individual citizen, the Constitution looks also 
to the rights and integrity of the several States. 

By no fair view of the Constitution are the States supposed 
to be mere administrative sub-divisions of an all-powerful 
central government, exercising whatever powers they may 
have strictly at the sufferance of the central government. Yet 
that stage is rapidly being reached and, curiously and tragically, 
seems almost to be promoted by many of those who, where the 
individual's rights are concerned, are the quickest to proclaim 
the sanctity of the Constitution. Whatever one’s views on the 
current social and political issues, fairness and truth demand 
that this fundamental concept be kept in mind: these States 
are STATES and not mere provinces. 

The very bedrock of the Constitution is its establishment of 
our dual system—the division of powers between the States 
and the Federal Government. The second major feature of the 
Constitution is the tripartite principle, that is, the principle of 
the independence of the three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These two devices together make up the system of 
checks and balances which the Founders strove to provide, in 
order that no tyrannical power-apparatus should ever be 
created in America. 

The wisdom of the checks-and-balances system seems so 
obvious that it is scarcely believable that it should at this day 
need any advocacy or defense. Yet in recent years men ap- 
parently have been willing, in order to obtain some temporary 
(and usually illusory) advance in the field of individual 
rights, to jeopardize this entire intricate structure, so vital 
to all our freedoms. When men fall into this error, they not 
only violate to the very core the Constitution which they claim 
to serve, but, in the long view, they also place the precious 
human rights of the individual in the greatest jeopardy pos- 
sible. For individual rights are in the most mortal danger 
when a power-apparatus has been built up which has no 
checks, no balances, which relies solely on the discretion of 
the men who happen to be in control of it. The importance 
of the checks-and-balances system and of strict adherence to 
constitutional methods has probably never been better ex- 
pressed than by President George Washington who, in his 
Farewell Address, declared as follows: 


“The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into dif- 
ferent depositories, and constituting each the guardian of 
the public weal against invasions of the others, has been 
evinced by experiments ancient and modern; some of them 
in our country, and under our own eyes. To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution, or modification of 
the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any time yield.” 

The protestations of certain so-called “liberals” to the 
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contrary notwithstanding, the greatest bulwarks of individual 
rights and freedoms in the long run are the twin principles 
of States’ Rights and independence of the three branches of 
government. The genuine liberal who is truly interested in 
buttressing the rights of the individual and our precious civil 
liberties can best do this, first, by fighting with all his might 
to preserve the rights and integrity of the States, and, secondly, 
by resisting firmly any and all attempts on the part of any one 
of the three branches of the Federal Government to usurp 
the powers of one of the other branches. 

At this point, it seems to me to be peculiarly appropriate 
to remember the eloquent statement by an alumnus of this 
University, the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who gave 
this forceful warning: 

“... to bring about government by oligarchy masquerad- 
ing as democracy, it is fundamentally essential that prac- 
tically all authority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sovereignty of our 
states must first be destroyed, except in mere minor matters 
of legislation. We are safe from the danger of any such 
departure from the principles on which this country was 
founded just so long as the individual home rule of the 
States is scrupulously preserved and fought for whenever 
it seems in danger.” 

Since, then, an honest and true appraisal of the Constitution 
requires us to protect the rights of the States as well as the 
rights of the individual, let us shift our attention for a 
moment away from those sections of the Bill of Rights dealing 
with the individual which have received so much attention in 
recent years—such as the First and Fifth Amendments—to the 
Tenth Amendment. 

The Tenth Amendment has been sadly neglected. It has 
received little attention from the modern-day liberal, and 
very little support from any source (outside the South) in the 
recent past. One former justice even went so far as to dismiss 
the Tenth Amendment as a “mere truism”. 

The Tenth Amendment is not a mere truism. It was not 
included in the Bill of Rights just to bring the number of 
amendments to a round ten. It was put there for a purpose, 
to give emphasis and clarification to the fundamental nature 
of the Constitution and thus to reassure the States. The Tenth 
Amendment provides that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the le”. 
In other words, the only powers possessed by the Federal 
Government are those which were, by means of the instrument 
known as the Constitution, delegated to it. 

Nowhere in the Constitution, nor in any Amendment 
thereto, is the Federal Government given any power in the 
field of public-school education. This is one of the fields that 
is reserved to the States. Public-school education has been 
universally acknowledged as being peculiarly within the 
province of the State and local governments. For the Federal 
judiciary now to arrogate unto themselves control over the 
basic educational policies of the States, to the extent of 
usurping the administrative function of determining what 
child, or classes of children, shall attend which schools, is to 
do grave violence to the Constitution. 

Now, to this argument some will reply that, whatever the 
facts as to the Tenth Amendment, the Federal courts were 
given the powers which they are now seeking to exercise in 
the educational field, by the adoption of the Fourteenth . 
Amendment. 

Let me say that I am not here to discuss the history of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, nor to raise the question of whether, 
in the light of the force and fraud and peculiar circumstances 
surrounding its purported “adoption”, this Amendment has 
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ever really been legally incorporated into the Constitution. 
This question has been thoroughly and ably dealt with by 
many scholars and many political writers—recently, among 
others, by the distinguished editor and columnist, Mr. David 
Lawrence. Regrettably, the correctness of their conclusions 
runs up against the hard facts of political life and the likeli- 
hood that, should the South plead in court the illegality of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the court would evade the 
question as being: “not justiciable”. In any event, for the 
purposes of this discussion, we need not raise the question 
of the legal existence of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

I say “we need not”, for this reason. Even those who accept 
the Fourteenth Amendment without a qualm, even those 
who classify themselves as unquestioning followers of John 
Marshall and Alexander Hamilton, in short, even the most 
ardent Federalists should view with grave concern the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Education. They 
should also view with concern the decisions in several other 
cases of the past few years and, for that matter, the entire 
recent trend of the Federal judiciary. 

For we have here a serious question, a grave question, of 
usurpation of power. That this trend on the part of the 
judiciary would eventually arise was forecast long ago by 
Thomas Jefferson, when he declared: 


“It has long, however, been my opinion . . . that the 
germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in the 
Constitution of the Federal judiciary. An irresponsible 
body . . . working like gravity by night and by day, gaining 
a little today and a little tomorrow, and advancing its 
noiseless step like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction until 
all shall be usurped from the States and the government 
of all be consolidated into one.” 


This usurpation must be resisted. Responsible citizens have 
long been aware that the judiciary can no more be given free 
rein than either of the two other branches of government. 
But, blinded by widespread misconceptions as to the role of 
the Supreme Court and by such clichés as “The Constitution 
is what the Supreme Court says it is”, the people have failed 
to maintain amy adequate checks or safeguards against en- 
croachment by the Federal judicial branch. 


These safeguards must be provided, these checks must be 
maintained, if we are to remain a free people. In the words 
of the late John W. Davis, one of the greatest constitutional 
lawyers our country has produced: 

“Americans can be free so long as they compel the gov- 
ernments they themselves have erected to govern strictly 
within the limits set by the Bill of Rights. They can be free 
so long, and no longer, as they call to account every gov- 
ernmental agent and officer who trespasses on these rights 
to the smallest extent. They can be free only if they are 
ready to repel, by force of arms if need be, every assault 
upon their liberty, #0 matter whence it comes.” 

As citizens, and especially as lawyers, we have a duty to 
repel these assaults on our liberty made by the Federal 
judiciary. As citizens and as lawyers, we have a duty to see 
to it that there shall be no docile acceptance of any Supreme 
Court ruling which clearly and palpably violates the imtent 
of the Framers of the basic law, no acceptance of any so-called 
‘interpretation’ of the Constitution which amounts to judicial 
legislation. 

In this connection, while on the subject of imtent as a 
limitation on the interpreting power, I wish to quote at some 
length from an editorial which appeared not long ago in the 
Saturday Evening Post (issue of 8 June 1957). The editorial 
was written by the Honorable Hamilton A. Long, a dis- 
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tinguished authority on the Constitution and a member of the 
New York Bar. 

“Few subjects are surrounded by more confusion than the 
function of the United States Supreme Court in interpreting 
the Constitution. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Court has no right to change this basic law or to violate the 
intent of those who initially adopted it or of those who 
later amended it. Only the people can change the Con- 
stitution, by amendment. 

“For the Supreme Court to try to bypass this process, 
by interpreting the Constitution contrary to that original 
intent, is to usurp power never given i. 


“Although the Constitution has not been amended to 
increase Federal powers since 1920, the Supreme Court in 
1937 abandoned its policy of respecting the original intent 
of the Constitution—as amended—in defining them. 

“... Many of these increases (in Federal power) might 
have been made eventually, but the proper method to make 
them is provided in the Constitution and should have been 
followed. For the Court to attempt to make them by ‘in- 
terpretation’ is government by usurpation, the opposite of 
constitutionally lomited government. 


“. . . This generation, like those which preceded it, is 
the custodian of the liberties of the people and the restraints 
on government power which alone can protect them. When 
we permit judges to ‘interpret’ these guarantees so as to 
make them ineffective, we help sabotage our own and 
posterity's liberties.” 

The duty of members of the bar is to uphold, not all 
Federal laws and decisions, but those (and only those) made 
“pursuant to the Constitution”. No reasonable man can con- 
strue a decision as being made “in Pursuance thereof” where 
the Supreme Court's “interpretation” violates the plain and 
obvious intent of the Framers and Adopters—as the school 
segregation decision (Brown v. Board of Education) com- 
pletely violates, beyond any real dispute, the plain intent of 
those who brought into being the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Decisions which are not rendered pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, like Federal laws which do not conform to the 
Constitution, are acts of usurpation. It is the duty of members 
of the bench and bar to speak out against these acts of 
usurpation instead of, by silent acquiescence, lending them 
support. 

In these troubled times, when our judicial system is 
floundering and the Constitution is in grave danger, it would 
be well for all of us to remember these words, from a letter 
of opinion by the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, then 
Attorney-General and now Governor-elect of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia: 

“Under our constitutionally ordained system of govern- 
ment, . . . I draw and adhere to a basic and fundamental 
distinction between that which issues from and under the 
authority of the Constitution and that which is created 
through usurped power under the pretended color of but 
ultra vires of the Constitution. That authorized by the 
Constitution is de jure law and binding. That not authorized 
is de facto law and binding only through the sheer force 
of power...” 

The segregation decision, Mr. Almond goes on to say, 

“, . . is devoid of constitutional derivation or support. 
As hereinabove pointed out, it is presently binding by 
virtue of superior force shackled upon a sovereign State 
through usurpation of authority ay arrogation of power 
transcending the Constitution of the United States, and in 
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abnegation of every apposite legal proceeding known to 

American Jurisprudence.” 

I have dealt at some length with the subject of usurpation 
by the Judicial branch. I do not, however, wish to give the 
impression that it is from the judiciary alone that we need 
fear attempts to infringe upon our freedoms and do violence 
to the Constitution. Serious offences against the basic law 
have been committed in recemt months by both the other 
branches of the Federal Government—the Executive and the 
Congress. 

In the case of the Executive, of course, I am alluding to the 
President's action of two months ago in ordering Federal 
troops to occupy the capital city of one of our sovereign 
States. I have been unable to find any constitutional or statu- 
tory authority giving the President the right to use Federal 
troops in the enforcement of a court order not based on a 
law of the United States, that is, an Act of Congress. Due to 
the fact, however, that it was my original intention to discuss 
with you tonight another aspect of this problem—the Civil 
Rights Bill—, I would rather defer discussion of the troop 
question until I have an opportunity to devote more time to 
that subject, which from a legal standpoint is a very intricate 
one, 


The violation of the Constitution which I should like to 
discuss with you at this time is the passage last summer, by 
the Congress, of the so-called civil rights bill, H R 6127. 

This bill, as finally passed by Congres, and signed by the 
President, contains several objectionable features, some of 
which in my opinion render it unconstitutional. That the bill 
is unconstitutional is in itself, of course, more than sufficient 
reason for opposing it—and I opposed it all the way in the 
Senate, and still oppose it. But, in addition to being un- 
constitutional, this bill was also both unnecessary and unwise; 
and before going into the question of its unconstitutionality, 
I should like to take a few moments here to discuss these 
other objectionable qualities. 

First, as to why this bill was unnecessary. 

The right of all qualified citizens to vote is protected by 
law in each of the 48 states, and by Federal laws where ap- 
plicable. I refer you, for example, to Title 18, Section 594 
of the United States Code, which reads as follows: 


“Whoever intimidates, threatens, coerces, or attempts 
to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such other person 
to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of causing such 
other person to vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice-President, Presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of the House 
of Representatives, Delegates or Commissioners from the 
Territories and Possessions, at any election held solely or 
in part for the purpose of electing such candidate, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 
if anyone should try to claim that these long-standing laws 

are inadequate, I think that a review of the facts and statistics 
should be sufficient to rebut their contention. According to 
recent figures, Negro registration in the Southern States has 
risen sharply since 1952, to a total of 1,238,000 in 1957. If 
that figure seems small compared to the total number of 
Negroes of voting age in the South, I suggest that, before 
rushing to accuse Southern registrars of wholesale fraud or 
intimidation, our critics should remember that not only do 
many Negroes fail to meet the basic voting qualifications 
which are applied alike to members of both races, but also 
that many Negroes simply lack sufficient political conscious- 
ness to spur them on to participate in political and civic 
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affairs. 1 might point out here that a great number of those 
who lack this political consciousness probably also lack certain 
other qualities prerequisite to casting a truly intelligent ballor, 
and thus that the cause of good government would not neces- 
sarily be served by a sudden vast swelling of the registration 
lists through artificial politically-inspired stimuli. 

Proof that Negroes were voting in the South in substantial 
numbers years prior to the passage of the Civil Rights Bill 
can be found in an article which was published in a Columbia, 
South Carolina, newspaper, following the general election of 
1952. 

The November 8, 1952, issue of The Lighthouse and In- 
former, a newspaper published by and for Negroes carried 
an analysis of the election in South Carolina. A story which 
appeared on page one read as follows: 

“, .. There was no doubting that South Carolina’s Negro 
voters were the only reason the State managed to return 
to the Democratic column. 

“Late figures Wednesday afternoon gave Governor Adlai 
Stevenson 165,000 votes and General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower 154,000. Some 9,000 other votes were cast for the 
Republican Party for General Eisenhower but cannot be 
added to the 154,000 cast by South Carolinians for Eisen- 
hower. 

“The more than 330,000 votes counted in 1,426 of the 
State’s 1,563 precincts represented the largest cast in the 
State since Reconstruction days. 

“Estimates placed the Negro vote at between 60,000 and 
80,000 who actually voted .. .” 

Those are the words of the newspaper, not mine. I have 
no doubt that the Negro vote in the 1952 general election 
and the one in 1956 was heavy in South Carolina. The reports 
which came to me indicated a large turnout. 

Second, as to why this Civil Rights Bill is unwise. 

Part I of the bill, providing for the creation of a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, is a good place to start. I could 
spell out a number of strongly objectionable and unwise 
features regarding specific subsections of this Part I, and I 
did so on the floor of the Senate, but in view of considerations 
of time, I shall confine myself to this general observation as 
to the unwisdom of establishing this Commission. 

The Commission can go far afield from a survey on whether 
the right to vote is protected. Through the power granted in 
Section 104 (a) of Part I, the,Commission could exert its 
efforts by indirect means, toward bringing about integration 
of the races in the schools and elsewhere. In so doing, the 
Commission would be bound to create further suspicion and 
tension between the races. 

Unbiased persons who are familiar with the segregation 
problem, and who have observed the detrimental result of the 
Supreme Court decision, know that a traveling investigating 
commission not only is unnecessary, but that it could, in 
concert with a meddling Attorney General, bring about chaos 
in racial relations. To bring about such a situation in our 
country is certainly not the part of wisdom,—even if it be 
the part of practical politics in certain big-city States. 

There are several grounds on which this bill has been 
challenged as unconstitutional. These range from questions 
of unconstitutional delegation of Congressional powers, 
through what possibly amounts to double jeopardy, on down 
to the lack of a guarantee cf jury trial in cases which are 
criminal in mature. Under this bill, State administrative 
remedies will be abrogated; the Attorney-General will be 
empowered to proceed on suspicion, against “persons about 
to engage” in certain activities; and suit may be filed on 
behalf of persons not requesting the same. I shall not engage 
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in a detailed discussion of every one of these points. Suffice 
it to say that, even those features which may not actually 
be unconstitutional are at least hardly consonant with es- 
tablished ideas of judicial administration. I should like, how- 
ever, to take a few moments at this point to emphasize some 
facts in regard to one aspect which clearly involves a violation 
of the Constitution, namely, the question of the right to jury 
trial—a right which has been severely abrogated by the 
terms of the final, so-called compromise, version of the Civil 
Rights Bill. 

In my view, this so-called compromise is no less than an 
attempt to compromise the United States Constitution itself. 

In effect, it is an illegal amendment to the Constitution 
because that would be the result insofar as the Constitutional 
guarantee of trial by jury is concerned. 

Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution provides that: 

“The trial of all Crimes”—I repeat, a//—"except in Cases 
of Impeachment, shall be by Jury . . .” 

Again in the Sixth Amendment—in the Bill of Rights— 
it is provided that: 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

The Fifth and Seventh Amendments to the Constitution 
provide additional guarantees of action by a jury under certain 
circumstances. The Fifth Amendment refers to the guarantee 
of indictment by a grand jury before a person shall be held 
to answer for a crime. The Seventh Amendment guarantees 
trial by jury in common law cases. 

These guarantees were not included in our Constitution 
without good and sufficient reasons. They were written into 
the Constitution because of the abuses against the rights of 
the people by the King of England. Even before the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights were drafted, our forefathers 
wrote indelibly into a historic document their complaints 
against denial of the right of trial by jury. 

That document was the Declaration of Independence. 

After declaring that all men are endowed with certain 
unalienable rights, including life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, the signers of the Declaration pointed out that the 
King had a history of “repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyran- 
ny over these States.” Then they proceeded to the listing of 
a bill of particulars against the King. 

He was charged with “depriving us in many cases of the 
benefits of trial by jury.” 

When our forefathers won their freedom from Great 
Britain, they did not forget that they had fought to secure 
a right of trial by jury. They wrote into the Constitution the 
provisions guaranteeing trial by jury. Still not satisfied, they 
wrote into the Bill of Rights two years later the three specific 
additional provisions for jury action. 

The specific provisions in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights guaranteeing trial by jury have not been repealed. 
Neither have they been altered or amended by the Constitu- 
tional methods provided for making changes in our basic 
law if the people deem it wise to make such changes. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the prevailing Constitutional guar- 
antee of trial by jury, we are here presented with a proposal 
which would compromise the provisions of the Constitution— 
yes, in my opinion, amend the Constitution illegally. 

This compromise provides that in cases of criminal con- 
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tempt, under the provisions of this act, “the accused may be 
tried with or without a jury” at the discretion of the judge. 

It further provides: 

“That in the event such proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt be tried before a judge without a jury and the 
sentence of the court upon conviction is a fine in excess of 
$300 or imprisonment in excess of 45 days, the accused in 
said proceeding, upon demand therefor, shall be entitled 
to a trial de movo before a jury...” 

The first of the provisions I have just cited, giving dis- 
cretion to a judge whether or not a jury trial is granted in a 
criminal case, is in direct conflict with the Constitution. 

The Constitution does not provide for the exercise of any 
discretion in a criminal case as to whether the person accused 
shall have a jury trial. The Constitution says “The trial of all 
crimes except in cases of impeachment shall be by jury.” 

The Sixth Amendment says, “In a// criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury...” 

The Constitution makes no exception to the trial by jury 
provision in criminal cases in the event contempt is involved. 
Let me repeat and let me emphasize. The Constitution says, 
“The trial of all crimes shall be by jury’—not all crimes 
except those involving contempt, but a// crimes. 

What power has been granted to Congress to agree to 
this proposal to compromise the constitutional right of trial 
by jury? The only way to amend the Constitution is by the 
amending process as set forth in the instrument itself. As the 
directly elected representatives of the people, the Congress 
should have been the last body to attempt to infringe upon 
this authority which the Constitution vests solely in the 
people. Yet we have seen them do so, and apparently with 
the approbation of many segments of the public which ought 
to know better. 

I have dealt long enough, I think, on this particular case 
of undermining our Constitution. I simply wished to show, 
by mentioning these three examples—the segregation decision, 
the use of troops by the Executives, and the Civil Rights 
“compromise”, that all three branches of government have 
been guilty, in the recent past, of offences against the Con- 
stitution. 

We are indeed at a late hour to defend our liberties. Much 
of our constitutional structure has been already eroded away. 
So much the more urgent, then, that we re-dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of constitutional government, and that we do 
sO now. 

Earlier in this address, in urging that we be fair and true 
in examining and upholding the Constitution in its entirety 
instead of in a selective fashion, I mentioned that word 
VERITAS which appears on the shield of this University. 
This brings to my mind another simple, short inscription, one 
which stands out in bold letters on the base of the tallest 
monument in the city of Charleston, South Carolina. The 
words read: 

TRUTH, JUSTICE, AND THE CONSTITUTION 
The monument is that of John C. Calhoun, South Carolina’s, 

and probably America’s, foremost political thinker, a man who 
strove with all his power to preserve the Union. The position 
of Calhoun is basically the position of the Southern States 
today. All that they ask—and on this much they insist—is 
Truth, Justice, and the Constitution; but when they say the 
Constitution, they mean the whole Constitution, not just those 
selected portions which protect imdividual rights and civil 
liberties, but also those basic portions which protect the 
integrity and rights of the several States, which are themselves 
in the long run the surest bulwarks of the people’s rights and 
freedoms. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, December 9, 1957 


Y FRIEND, and gentlemen: Joe and I made a 

M compact with each other, which he has broken. We 

agreed we would say nothing about each other 

today. I could talk the rest of my period about what I think 

about Joe Dodge, one of America’s first citizens; a man for 
whom I have tremendous affection and admiration. 

I will say this, that I succeeded Joe in Washington; he 
didn’t tell you that. No man ever had a bigger pair of shoes 
to try to wear. He's been sick today—says it's flu. I don't 
believe it. This is just a delayed reaction from government 
service. I'm going to take warning—lI expect to start cracking 
up myself as soon as I leave. 

It is a great experience for me to be here today. I have 
been a fugitive from this outfit for five years. My friend here 
finally threw the lasso. I gather that he is trying to wreck 
the government, too, with Secretary Mitchell last week, and 
Gordon Gray next week. When is the President coming, Mr. 
Crow? 

I spent all of my life out there, not up here. I suppose I 
have heard more dull luncheon speeches than any man now 
living in our country. I grew up in the school of thought 
which was committed to the proposition that all government 
is at all times conducted by congenital idiots. | now find 
myself looking out at people who hold the same philosophy. 

I get back to Chicago on infrequent intervals, and drop 
in at the Chicago Club. Somebody says, “Been away? I 
haven't seen you around lately.” I wish I could in my govern- 
ment work somehow capture that insight, that clarity of 
vision which is to be found in the Chicago Club at about the 
third highball. And since no one among my associates knows 
what I do in Washington, or will stand still long enough 
while I tell him—and you fellows can't decently leave—I 
will take a couple of minutes to tell you what Joe Dodge's 
job was and what mine is today. 

It is a function of coordination in the field of foreign 
economic policy. It carries no authority whatsoever except the 
power to persuade, if you are able. Our distinguished fore- 
fathers in setting up this wonderful government of ours made 
everybody report to the President, and in the modern world 
there isn't time or energy left for a President to coordinate all 
the things that need coordination. 

The function of the Council on Foreign Economic Policy 
which Joe Dodge created is an effort to try to bring to the 
President consensus on questions in the field of foreign 
economic policy where the question crosses departmenta! lines. 
If it is a problem that affects State, Commerce, Treasury, for 
example, that’s a subject matter for the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and when our job is well done there goes 
to the President an agreed position, and each Department 
knows that it can count upon the cooperation of the other 
Departments in the carrying of it out. 

Now it seemed to me when I, in a moment of weakness, 
said that I would follow your illustrious fellow citizen, that 
I couldn’t very well do that unless I formulated in my own 
mind a philosophy about our foreign economic policy. I 
hope to state that to you. And I would like to ask each of 
you to form your own philosophy. I don’t think it is quite 
fair for a businessman to criticize that which is being done, 


unless he has thought clear through to the end his own idea 
of what should be done. You've got to know what you think 
the United States ought to accomplish in the world before 
you can evaluate a particular measure under discussion. 

In this field you would recognize that there is no sharp 
line separating political foreign policy from military security, 
from economic policy. They overlap and impinge upon each 
other. We often do things which would not perhaps be 
motivated by sound economic policy, in order to achieve 
political objectives. 

But limiting my conversation with you to the subject of 
the foreign economic policy, I would say that the United 
States sets out to do three things. 

One, to advance the military security of our people, and 
in this 1 believe we have been wondrously successful. We 
snatched Europe back from Communism and have seen her 
advance towards economic security and now towards economic 
integration. In our relationships with the newer countries we 
have been able so to buttress our military policy in the 
economic field that we have established bases which surround 
the enemy, and from which already complete deterrent power 
is available. One false move in the Kremlin and Russia will 
sense terrific retribution. That is today, not tomorrow nor the 
future. 

And the second thing I think we seek to do is to plan 
and advance the future economic welfare of the United States, 
and in this we have two things in mind. We have in mind 
first of all that the United States is becoming more and more 
dependent upon the importation of raw materials for our 
industry. That needs no documentation to a Detroit audience. 
The vast undisclosed, undiscovered natural resources of the 
world lie in the new countries. It is therefore tremendously 
important to our future that those resources be available to 
us and not excluded from us by a new “curtain”. The second 
part of our economic future is that in the great new and un- 
committed countries lie the vast markets of the future for 
American goods. I say to you that our grandsons will not hold 
us blameless if we permit these great resources and these great 
markets to be swept into the other camp by our own apathy 
and ineptitude. 

The third objective of our foreign economic policy is to 
draw into association with us nations which share our ideals, 
our spiritual and cultural beliefs and our concept of private 
initiative in industry. 

Now, how do we do these things? This brings me, of course, 
straight to the question of trade. Strange that I should be 
here today in Detroit on the day when the news breaks as 
to the Government's new program with respect to the recipro- 
cal trade agreements legislation; a happy circumstance to me 
because Detroit, as we all know, is the birthplace of the new 
liberal trade movement to which the Administration is com- 
mitted, for the gradual selective reduction of trade barriers 
throughout the world. In Washington we are trying to carry 
forward an idea and a concept that in its modern form began 
in Detroit. We know that and are grateful. 

You will have seen in the morning papers that the 
Administration will go to the next Congress as aggressively 
as it knows how to ask for an extension of the trade agree- 
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ments legislation. We will ask for a five-year extension and 
a substantial degree of new authority for the gradual and 
selective — of tariff barriers on a reciprocal basis, 
meaning, as we obtain benefits for American exports. 

And I ask you, in this day of world tension, how can any 
unselfish, thoughtful citizen fail to see that the welfare of 
the United States and the world will be advanced by the 
further integration of the economy of the United States into 
the economy of the world through the gradual lowering of 
trade barriers? 

I don’t need to be told that Armageddon lies ahead. In 
the early months of the Congress there will be paraded before 
the American people by the highly paid and subsidized 
protectionist lobby all of the time worn arguments of the pro- 
tectionist. You will be once more told that we must not 
permit foreign goods produced at lower wage rates to threaten 
the standard of living of the American worker. I have never 
been able to follow that argument through. I have never been 
able to see how it confers a benefit upon a worker and raises 
his standard of living to make him pay more for the goods 
that he wants to buy. I cannot see the fairness of laying an 
indirect tax upon an automobile worker in Detroit to sustain 
a company or a group of workers in some other part of the 
country that are unwilling to face the cold wind of com- 
petition. 

We will be told that we must not permit imports because 
by so doing we will threaten the natural resources of our 
country and their c'evelopment. I havé never been able to 
follow that argument through. Either we have abundant 
resources or we haven't. It is those that are scarce that we 
are asked to protect by higher tariffs. If they are scarce and 
are needed, you would think we should conserve them; you 
should think we would extend their life by taking similar 
products from overseas. But instead we are urged to expedite 
the depletion of that which is scarce—which has never made 
much sense to me. 

We will once more be told that this and that industry is 
essential for the national defense. I once said to Mr. Bernard 
Baruch that I knew of only one industry that had not been 
offered as essential to our national defense, that that was 
bubble gum, and that I wasn’t entirely sure about that. For 
example, it was seriously urged upon me by fine businessmen 
in Washington that safety pins were essential to the national 
defense because they were used by the WACS and the WAVES 
in the war. 

This whole subject of trade, it seems to me, is as clear as 
crystal. It is simple mathematics that what goes out must come 
in. At the present time, four and a half million workers are 
engaged in export. The value of our exports last year exceeded 
the total amount of money spent in the United States for 
domestic housing. If my memory is correct, it exceeded, my 
friends, the total value of all automobiles produced in the 
United States. 

Now, shall we jeopardize those jobs and those investments? 
Shall we cut off that avenue of economic growth by raising 
tariffs, because a move to restrict imports is a move to restrict 
exports? 

I am tremendously happy and excited about what has 
happened on this subject in my own town of Chicago. I 
wouldn't have to look too far to the past to find that there 
were those in Chicago who were not liberals in the field of 
trade. Today the Chicago Association of Commerce has gone 
all out. They are committed publicly to support the trade 
agreements legislation in the and they are asking 
every member of the Illinois delegation to support it. The 
Seaway, my friends! Chicago, mark you, is about to become 
the world’s greatest port, transcending even Detroit. We are 
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going to push New York our of its position as the leading 
port of our country, to hear us talk. My very good friend, Tom 
Coulter, the attractive Executive Officer of the Association of 
Commerce, has just gone around the world to invite 50 nations 
to exhibit their wares at the Trade Fair in Chicago in 1959. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful to invite them to exhibit their 
wares and take their orders, and then keep their goods out 
by higher tariffs. So the Seaway has brought understanding to 
America on this subject. 

I am good for four hours—I must get on. 

What we need, my friends, in the economic field is some- 
thing as dramatic as Sputnik. I said the other day, I think 
that when the history of our times is written it will be 
recorded that Brother Khrushchev made a colossal blunder 
in Sputnik. It will rank in my judgment with the Lusitania 
and with Pearl Harbor, because he did what no one else has 
ever been able to do, he united the American people behind 
the missile program. I'm not sure but that there should be 
modest statues to Khrushchev erected in various appropriate 
places in our country. I once heard it suggested we should 
have statues to Stalin because he created NATO. Whar I 
would like to see happen is some similar colossal blunder by 
Khrushchev to bring home to the American business com- 
munity the seriousness of the economic penetration of Russia 
in the underdeveloped parts of the world. I bring you cheer 
on that point because I am satisfied if the vodka holds out, he 
will make a similar colossal blunder. 

Actually the American business community, my friends, is 
tone deaf and sight blind today on the economic situation in 
Russia, the industrial situation. You now understand Sputnik 
but you don’t understand the full import of the economic 
strength of Russia and the skillful, insidious way in which 
the future resources and markets of the world are being taken 
away from the American business community by the Russians. 
I say to you as soberly as I have ever said anything in my life, 
free enterprise is at the crossroads today in the world. This 
is the ultimate and final testing of the success of our industrial 
way of life, in comtrast to that practiced behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Our trading friends in the Kremlin hold many of the aces. 
In the first place, the Russian economy is complementary to 
that of the new countries. They have devoted their full 
emphasis to capital goods. They have neglected agriculture. 
I am told that the yields on the average crops in Russia are 
no better than they were under the Czar, and that the actual 
number of beef cattle in Russia today is less than it was 
under the Czar. Now, the new countries of the world, whose 
relationship to our country is so important, are short of 
capital equipment and long on foods and fibers. Russia needs 
what they have to offer, and they need what Russia has to 
offer—and that is tough competition for the American 
businessman. 

As a matter of fact, the things that the new countries have 
to offer, we give away, and it is pretty difficult to trade with 
a country when you're giving away that which he wants to 
sell to you. 

The Russian approach is varied, flexible, resourceful. In 
the money field, they loan money at 2 per cent. I haven't asked 
my friend here today what he would do for me for old time’s 
sake, but I should be greatly surprised if he would loan me 
money at 2 per cent. 

Now how does free enterprise compete on the credit side 
in the world today, with a country that will loan money at 
2 per cent? 

Then, Mr. Mikoyan, the greatest traveling salesman of all 
times, goes to Afghanistan or Pakistan or Burma, or wherever, 
and he carries in his briefcase the products of every factory 
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in his country. I have heard of men carrying sidelines, par- 
ticularly in the old days, but there never was a sideline like 
that. He'll sell them anything—tie-in deals, what have you. 
He sits down and, say, they discuss locomotives, and they say, 
“Well, we got a very good price, frankly a little better price, 
on these locomotives from West Germany. Says he, “What's 
the price?” They tell him. He says, “I'll cut it 5 per cent. 
Is it a deal?” Now, where in the United States is the free 
enterpriser that can go into another country and sell regard- 
less of cost? Let me just say on this question, the thing that 
concerns me most about the capital goods is, it is kind of 
a loss leader game for the Russians. If he can get a half 
dozen of his locomotives into a country, or cranes, any other 
heavy equipment, road building equipment, he will just 
naturally thereafter get the replacements and the maintenance 
because his technicians will have trained the untrained 
nationals in the handling of that particular type of equip- 
ment, and they won't know ever that those products are made 
in the United States. 

On the subject of technical assistance, they have it all over 
us like a tent. They are first of all turning out, as we all 
know, more engineers and technicians in a year than we. But 
the difference between our engineers and theirs is, theirs go 
where they are told, and ours have to be persuaded. What 
chance have I got, by a show of hands, to get from you 
fellows on lend lease this afternoon 10 competent engineers 
to go to Afghanistan for a term of 3 years’ service, taking 
their families and you to pay their expenses? No sale! 

And when Ivan goes to Afghanistan, he speaks Afghan. 
When he goes to Syria he speaks the dialect, and if he goes 
to Indonesia, he speaks whatever dialect the area calls for. They 
are skilled linguists. How many men are there in the room 
who speak good Arabic or Afghan or are at home in In- 
donesia? 

Furthermore, the Russian equipment when sold is more 
suited to backward countries than ours. It is rugged, simple, 
not much to look at but does the job, and easy to learn. The 
Sovieta automobile is a tough little car: high clearance, 
ordinary gear shift, heavy springs. Try to put one of Detroit's 
newest wonders over the back roads in Afghanistan—you 
would tear the under part out in the first half mile. 

There we are, my friends. They are bunching their hits 
so far, country by country, and doing it with great skill. Take 
Ghana, one of the newest countries. When the new chief 
officer was inducted at Accra, as that day approached there 
was a crisis in cocoa. What happens? Three Russian ships 
arrived the week before and took the whole crop. There 
weren't any American ships in there. 

I don’t think for a minute that we are at the threshold 
of having hot chocolate replace vodka, but nevertheless what- 
ever they did with it, they bought it and took it back, and 
that’s tough competition for a free enterprise system. 

So, I put to you the problem. The American businessman 
is going to be scooped in the future by a lack of understanding, 
lack of interest in the impact of the Soviet economic trade 
penetration in the more backward parts of the world. 

We are doing many things about it. It is very difficult 
for Government to do things about it. We are doing many 
things in the information field. I have just been in ae 
slavia. My wife and I were sent to Zagreb to carry the flag 
to the new American exhibit there at the International Fair, 
and I have never felt more proud of my country. There was 
a project. You perhaps all know that the American exhibit 
in this International Fair at Zagreb, where we were being 
tested out in competition with Russia, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, China, and the eyes of the Iron Curtain 
countries were upon us, our exhibit was an American super- 
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market put on jointly by private enterprise and the public. 
The National Association of Food Chains in partnership, if 
you will, with the Government, and it was simply magnificent, 
in my judgment. The exhibit lasted 14 days. Zagreb is a city 
of 400,000, and in 14 days a million of them went through 
the exhibit. 

They had trained young women to operate the carts and 
as they went round picking stuff off, to demonstrate how the 
carts worked, they would pick up a baby in the audience and 
put the baby on the cart, and the beaming mother would 
follow the cart around to the check-out point. They didn’t 
get the goods at that time, but 150 times a day some Yugoslav 
woman got a ticket that entitled her to take one of the carts 
full home. 

In the center of the room there was a magnificent table 
of American fruits—honey dew, and grapefruit. Grape- 
fruit was new to the Yugoslavs. The wonderful spot was 
the meat section where for the first time they were shown 
cut meat in cellophane. They wouldn't believe it was Yugo- 
slav beef, and it was. Believe me brother, that meat department 
is going to make trouble for butchers all over Yugoslavia 
in the years that lie ahead. I think that is intelligent. There 
wasn't a word of propaganda, not a word of propaganda in 
the exhibit, but there was the message. And I am told that 
the impact of that in Yugoslavia was in this simple sentence: 
How can such things be? And if we can persuade people 
behind the Iron Curtain to say, “How can such things be?”, 
we will be taking long steps ahead. 

I must stop for questions, but I will tell you, in closing, the 
most wonderful human interest story to me of the Fair, and 
I am sure my friend won't mind my telling it. The dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Commerce and his wife had been there 
two days ahead of me. He was exhausted, as anyone is on one 
of these barnstorming trips. He got to the exhibit, and part 
of it was sporting goods. He saw a pup tent. He zipped up 
the Opening, crawled into the pup tent and slept for two 
hours with 50,000 Yugoslavs milling about him. 

Now having mentioned my dear friend, Sinclair Weeks, 
let me say that the presentation of the trade agreements 
legislative program to the Congress will be under the devoted 
leadership of Sinclair Weeks, in the closest possible partner- 
ship with the State Department. You may have seen that 
there has been established a new top level Cabinet Committee 
called the Trade Policy Committee. On this will be the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, tie Secretary of the Interior, and this Com- 
mittee will be chaired by the Secretary of Commerce. This 
is to meet the objection heretofore made by the business com- 
munity that trade questions were settled at the junior level 
within the State Department. I never believed that that was 
fair or sound as criticism. But this is to emphasize to the 
business community that the trade agreements program is 
a partnership among all the Cabinet Officers concerned, with 
particular opportunity for the business community, through 
their spokesman, the Secretary of Commerce, to have a part 
in forming policy. 

And before that Committee will come any proposal made 
for the reduction of a tariff, and any recommendation from 
a tariff commission for escape clause action. 

May I close by referring once more to the -mportance of 
the reciprocal trade agreements legislation. This lies with the 
people. You men either want it or you don’t. It cannot be 
passed through the Congress by the mere request of the 
Executive branch. The members of the Congress expect to 
say their say on this subject. If you are for it and they know 
it, it will pass. If “ee expect others to do it, it will not pass. 
It will have the absolute, unqualified, determined support of 
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the President, the Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of the Treasury, and everybody on 
the White House staff. But the answers to whether or not 
the United States measures up to its destiny in the world in 
the trade field, whether the business community will put 
national welfare first, lies with you and groups like yours. 

( Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: Mr. Randall, this is the first question. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT 
OF THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AGREEMENT 
ON AMERICAN TRADE WITH EUROPE?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: Well, as you all know, we 
have been tremendously interested in Washington in the 
development of the common market. The President expressed 
favorable interest in it from its inception. I think that, short 
term, there will be a change in trade patterns because the 
external tariffs of the common market will be the median, 
the average of those presently in effect in the various countries. 
Therefore, those countries which are on the low side presently 
will come up a bit, and those firms trading with those countries 
which have been on the low side will find a change in their 
tariff schedule. That will not immediately be offset by similar 
business in the countries that were high and are brought 
down. But over the long pull, when this shakes down, it 
seems tO me it is a most constructive thing to have happen 
in world history at this time. The integration of Europe means 
greater economic strength in Europe. As you look around 
the world, it is the strongest countries that are our best 
customers. And if the common market achieves what I think 
it will, the strengthening internally of the economy by bring- 
ing the full force of competition to bear throughout the area, 
it will greatly enhance the opportunities of Americans in the 
future. And don’t forget that within the common market most 
of the nations believe in lower trade barriers. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHY DOES 
THE UNITED STATES CONTINUE TO SUBSIDIZE COM- 
MUNIST TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: That's a dandy, isn’t it? I'm 
sorry—lI had a long distance call, Mr. Crow. 

Well, that raises of course the whole question of what our 
trade relationships and cultural relationships should be with 
the Iron Curtain countries. There are two schools of thought. 
One group of people say, “Starve them out. The greater 
their misery, the more chance there is they will turn toward 
freedom.” They tried that in Hungary and it didn’t work. 
The other school of thought is that every opportunity should 
be taken, even though we have many failures, to keep the 
Soviets from having increased strength from the satellites. 
There are those who believe that trade makes for peace; that 
the more intercourse there is behind the Iron Curtain with 
those of the Western allied free countries, the more oppor- 
tunity there is that good sense will come to the people. 

I happen to believe that we have had great value so far 
from the mere fact that Tito has had a backache at the right 
time in his personal history. He has many times checked the 
Soviets. I think that those checks are worth following. I think 
that in the future our policy should turn more and more to 
trying, as we did with Poland, to build on what tentative 
beginnings there may be of freedom and a return towards 
the Western outlook. With the business community apparently 
prepared to spend any amount of money for killing peopie on 
the other side, I would like to see us have a little insurance 
money in the pot to try to keep us from the necessity of 
having to kill people on the other side. 

( Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT AID 

CAN GOVERNMENT GIVE TO INDUSTRIES WHICH 
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ARE SEVERELY HURT IN THE SHORT RUN 
THROUGH THE ELIMINATION OF TARIFFS?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: These fellows have been 
around. That question was actually debated in the so-called 
Randall Commission and various proposals were made for 
relief to industry in the short run when they are hurt by 
tariff changes. The proposals were rejected by the vote of 16 
to 1. Philosophically I think the reason why they have so far 
always been rejected—and they have each time they come up 
in Congress—is that in a free economy Government never 
subsidizes private injury. There are of course available many 
services presently like vocational guidance for workers, small 
business loans up to $150,000; various present services are 
available, but I mean a big subsidy program. When com- 
petition or change in style or a change in tax law causes a 
change in business, we do not turn to the Federal Government 
for help. If the Federal Government should take a positive 
position on this, how would you handle defense cutbacks such 
as took place this summer? Is there a difference between a 
company that expected a renewal of a defense order and 
doesn't get it, and one that has an impact from imports? 

I am bound to say that none of the prophets of doom have 
been borne out. There have, or course, been impacts upon 
particular businesses, but during the recent history of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, it has been tough for 
some people but the economy measured as a whole has not 
suffered. And the effort at all times is to have everybody have 
plenty of advance notice, to do it gradu: lly, selectively and in 
the interests of the country as a whole. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DOES THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ASSURE ITSELF 
THAT MAXIMUM RECIPROCAL BENEFITS ARE OB- 
TAINED FOR ANY CONCESSIONS MADE BY US?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: Subject to the same human 
error that occurs in every institution, yes. Now that I have 
retired I can confess publicly that even the Inland Steel 
Company has at times made mistakes. Even among our 
executive staff there have been times when later on we dis- 
covered we did not get the maximum potential out of our 
capital. We've actually at times invested money in projects 
that didn’t pay off. Now that same quality of pulling bloopers 
I am bound to say exists in Government, perhaps more so 
than in business because you fellows hire the people of 
Government away from Government as fast as they can be 
trained. But subject to the limitations of a free government 
that struggles as best it can, using what rejects you fellows 
leave in government, I say we have got and are trying to get 
the maximum reciprocal benefit for tariff concessions. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “ACCORDING 
TO REPORTS, VENEZUELA IS SETTING UP A FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM FOR LATIN AMERICA. DO YOU 
THINK SUCH A PROGRAM WILL IN ANY WAY HURT 
THE UNITED STATES PRESTIGE AND INFLUENCE IN 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: Oh, I would have a positive 
viewpoint on that. Actually I don’t think anybody in the 
American Government cares who develops an underdeveloped 
country. The urgent thing is to get the development under 
way. I don’t happen to be familiar with this project. I 
probably haven’t done my homework or I would have known 
it, but Venezuela has had great benefits from her relationships 
with the United States and I think it would be a wonderful 
thing if some of the capital which has flowed to that country 
could be used for the economic development of her neighbors, 
and I wouldn't fear for one moment any lack of prestige. We 
are not trying to give economic assistance in order to win 
gratitude or to achieve prestige. We are trying it to 
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strengthen the economy of the world, believing that whatever 
makes the world economy stronger will in the long run benefit 
the United States. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IS OUR CUR- 
RENT RECESSION REFLECTED IN ANY OTHER COUN- 
TRIES AROUND THE WORLD?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: I don’t like that word “re- 
cession”. I went through 1932. I claim this isn’t a recession. 
This is off bounds, you see. Really this is not my metier. But 
if you are asking me whe her there are signs of slowing 
tempo in some other countries, the answer is obviously yes. 
The miracle to me is that it holds up as well as it has. There 
are many things about the economy of Europe, for example, 
that I was saying to my friends the other night and some of 
them didn’t know: a tremendous advance in Italy—a tre- 
mendous advance in increase of the gross national product; 
tremendous economic strength in Germany; and in spite of 
all her present difficulties, France has the highest per capita 
income in Europe and the highest outside of the United 
States. I think that Europe is getting into very snug shape. 
If they can get the present difficulties squared away, I think 
in terms of industry and economics Europe is beginning to 
hum in a way that is going to keep the United States humping 
competitively, and means great strength for the world. 
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ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT PLANS 
DOES THE ADMINISTRATION HAVE TO PUSH TO A 
GREATER EXTENT THAN LAST YEAR THE EX- 
TENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS?” 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL: Boy, I'm glad that one was 
asked because that reflects the universal misunderstanding of 
the average layman about these matters. Wherever I go, 
and I doubt not that some well-intentioned friend of mine 
here will say this to me afterwards—unless this checks it— 
someone will say to me, “Randall, why don’t you get on 
the television and tell the people those facts? We never 
heard this before.” Well, there is only one reason, my friends, 
why I don’t, and I think it is called the law. The American 
Congress in its infinite wisdom does not look with kindness 
upon the expenditure of funds by the Executive branch to 
cause the Congress to do that which the Congress does not 
want to do. We can’t spend one postage stamp to advance 
this cause, and why should we? It is either right or it is 
wrong, and if it is right, it is the job of the individual 
citizen to put it across, but the Executive branch can’t lift 
itself by its boot straps, and if it tried to, the dear Congress 
would put us in jail. 
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taking the bench marks which we project as interim 

destinations. Thus the years of expectations dated 
1960, 1975, 1980, and 1984 have already for practical 
calculations become obsolete and yielded to a calendar which 
carries us over the border into the *wenty-first century. Many 
men and women now in this vast auditorium will work and 
reach retirement in the new era; others among us remember 
the frenzied anticipation which heralded the arrival of our 
twentieth century. 

Little then did men dream that the new era now hastening 
to its close would provide great good and great evil—at the 
same time. On the one hand the twentieth century substituted 
inanimate for animate power. It cut the fetters which 
shackled man to earth and let him soar into outer space. It 
provided the family man with an instrument of communica- 
tion so that people at home in their easy chairs could simul- 
taneously see and hear events as they occur. The twentieth 
century contrived apparatus to release the laborer from 
drudgery and monotony, experiences which had been his 
manual lot since the dawn of history. On the other hand 
this age of technological miracle unfolded as a century of 
deepening horror. Poised on the brink of unparalleled savagery, 
the competitive preparation for which dominates our whole 
industrial and educational structure, we have already by this 
year of 1957 achieved in the western world istory’s record 
for men killed in battle. In the twelfth century, our closest 
homicidal rival, two out of every thousand Europeans died 
as battle casualties. In the first quarter of our century fifty-four 
out of every thousand were slaughtered—an increase of 2700 
per cent. From the eleventh to the twentieth centuries war 
casualties totaled eighteen million. In the first fifty-seven 
years of our ccatury we have killed in armed conflict fifty-two 


Bes we live forward, time has the habit of over- 


per cent more human beings than were killed in the previous 
eight hundred years combined, and this without counting 
many millions of civilian casualties. Lewis Mumford points 
out in a vivid statement that in our century violence and 
slaughter have increased at geometric ratio while the human 
reaction to such homicidal holocaust has altered inversely. 

I mention this marathon record of savagery within what 
we call civilization because owr itinerary imto the twenty-fust 
century also carries us into the THIRD MILLENNIUM of Our 
Lord, reminding us that the single event of the birth of Jesus 
Christ divides time in two. In the calendar of most of our 
globe and the agenda of the United Nations a dated spiritual 
tradition thus takes a commanding position over all secular 
events and other religious cultures. In an age of material 
wonder it is good to remember this pervading fact of history. 

Because the forward look toward passing another century 
and millennium milestone has always been the occasion for 
evaluation and forecast, we concern ourselves today with an 
inquiry about the kind of world in which our children—and 
some of us—shall live. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The nineteenth century which preceded our era disturbed 
time-honored habits of life and convictions of the soul. It 
asserted that man is a part of nature. It opened up man’s 
past to serious study. It upset theological dogmas. It dis- 
covered new dimensions to man’s life on earth and asserted a 
theory of evolution through time. It humanized Christ and 
deified man. It refuted Archbishop Ussher’s dating of creation 
as 4004 B. C. It found Oxford’s Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
at a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science turning to Thomas Huxley to ask, however revolting 
to our pride, as in warned: “Is it on your grandfather's 
or your grandmother's side that the ape ancestry comes in?” 
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Within the context of scientific naturalism, rationalism, and 
romanticism, the nineteenth century evolved high capitalism 
as its economic flower and political imperialism as its global 
reach. Simultaneously it produced its Nemesis in Communism 
—a philosophical system rooted in economics which leads 
directly to a program of action and establishes both a cen- 
tralized hierarchy and parochial organization which can be 
compared only with that of the Christian Church. Communism 
supplied the proletarian with an economic Bible. It redefined 
sin as economic exploitation. It defined conversion as 
revolution. It located the moral situation in the societal 
struggle of the classes rather than as a conflict between good 
and evil in the breast of man for the mastery of himself. It 
saw salvation in the socialization of the means of production. 
It anticipated a mew heaven under the leadership of the 
toiler. It provided us with a challenge to clarify our own 
concepts and to purify our own institutions. 

THE COMPLETION OF A CYCLE 

In an uncanny way the nineteenth century seemed to 
complete a cycle. By 1900 some billion and a half acres of the 
continental domain—an area five times as large as the com- 
bined areas of Germany, France, and Italy—had passed 
mostly into private hands. Professor Frederick Jackson Turner 
had pronounced the last rites at the passing of the geographical 
frontier as a factor in the development of American civiliza- 
tion. Since the founding of the nation the continuously 
advancing frontier line had kept our forefathers in touch 
with the simplicity of primitive society through a perennial 
rebirth of primitive conditions on the “outer edge” where 
civilization cénfronted savagery. As free lands vanished and 
the quality of individualism developed on the frontier they 
faced more complex social circumstances. The avenues for 
action, no longer contained in a simple westward migration, 
shifted to a new kind of social action expressed through 
legislation and social control embodied in law. A new chapter 
in history was ready to begin with the new century. 

By 1900 the Europeanized earth pattern had reached its 
superlative form. The insignificant little appendage (Europe) 
which dangles off the vast coast of Asia had made the globe 
its servant. In one way or another eighty-five per cent of the 
world’s land surface had come under the control of Euro- 
peans and their descendants. Even as late in history as the 
outbreak of World War II nine per cent of the world’s 
population inhabiting less than two per cent of the earth 
claimed the allegiance of almost a third of the human beings 
on the globe spread out over almost half its surface. Just 
nine European states controlled possessions around the world 
with populations three and a half times as large as those of 
the mother countries and territory in area more than thirty-one 
times their size. A tiny triangle drawn from London to Paris 
to Amsterdam blocked out political and economic power 
patterns with tremendous stakes throughout the world. 

The German Empire too, at the turn of the century, was in 
an expansive to gain from both trade and conquest. 
On New Year's Day 1900 Kaiser Wilhelm II reviewed his 
armed forces and said: 

The first day of the new century sees our armies—in other 

words, our people in arms—gathered around their stand- 

ards, kneeling before the Lord of Hosts. 

As a result of its military victory over Spain, the United 
States was emerging as a new world power. Returning from 
the Philippine Islands, United States Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge (Indiana) in addressing his colleagues in Wash- 
ington at the session beginning the new century, asserted: 

God has made our race the master organizer of the world 

to establish system where chaos reigns. He has marked the 

American people to be His Chosen Nation to finally lead 
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in the regeneration of the world. This is the divine mission 
of America and it holds for us all the profit, all the glory, 
all the happiness possible to man. We are the trustees of 
the world’s progress, guardians of its righteous peace. We 
are called by events to captain and command the proudest, 
ablest, purest race of history in history’s noblest work. 

Paraphrasing Kipling, a New York Times correspondent 
wrote: 

Take up the White Man's Burden; 
Send forth your sturdy sons; 

And load them down with whiskey 
And Testaments and guns. 

William Howard Taft, Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands, was fired with enthusiasm for comradeship with 
people whom he described as our new-found “little brown 
brothers.” 

THE AWAKENING OF PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 

Side by side with the mood of expansionism evident at 
the beginning of our century there prevailed a mood of 
irritation expressed in social and political discontent. H. D. 
Lloyd and Ida Tarbell were digging into the activities of the 
Standard Oil trust. Widespread concern was developing 
over the uneven distribution of wealth. The social conscience 
was awakening. Carrie Chapman Catt had just become the 
president of the National American Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation to hasten the end of the male monopoly of politics. 
The revolt against plutocracy was expressed in a representa- 
tive way by the Chicago Times-Herald on the occasion when 
Andrew Carnegie gave ten million dollars in United States 
Steel Corporation bonds to a university in Scotland. The 
newspaper published this “Psalm of the Strenuous Life:” 

Let us then be up and doing, 

All becoming money kings; 
Someday we may be endowing 
Universsties and things. 

Lives of billionaires remind us 
That we've got to own the stock 
If we want to leave behind us 
Libraries on every block. 

At the beginning of our uneasy century Theodore Roosevelt 
joined together in a political program the nation’s new mission 
as an aggressive world power with action for domestic social 


reform. 
THE Moop OF GAIETY 
While such historic forces moved at the threshold of the 
century, a spirit of simple gaiety and fun pervaded the nation. 
People laughed at the corny jingle: 
I never saw a Purple Cow; 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you anyhow; 
I'd rather see than be one. 
Ping-Pong had become a popular sport. In describing the 
new game the Baltimore American published this verse: 
She led him away to the ping-pong net; 
And then came an hour he'll never forget; 
For his shoulders ache from the many stoops 
To pick up the balls; and his eyelid droops 
Where she smote him twice with her racket small 
Which left ber hand as she struck the ball. 
And he'll never ping where she pongs again— 
For she heard him swear when she pinged him there! 
The spirit of the Wheelman on the new-fangled safety 
bicycle was put to a popular song: 
We start the season's wheeling when the 
frost first leaves the ground; 
We know the roads im every town for fifty 
miles around. 





Our minds are clear, our hearts are light, 
digestion Number One. 
We're three big appetites a day, the Men 
Who Ride for Fun. 
And to another song the refrain echoed: 
But you'll look sweet 
Upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two. 


Our HEAVILY INDUSTRIALIZED SOCIETY 

Out of fifty-seven years of world wars, depression, con- 
troversy, prodigious work, and economic growth, America 
withal has matured as a fruitful, heavily industrialized society 
—a society, as James B. Conant so aptly says, “in which the 
hopes and aspirations of the many find enduring satisfactions 
through outlets once reserved for only a small minority of 
mankind.” The United States has enjoyed the triple blessings 
of power, production, and proximity—that is, first, abundant 
energy to lighten labor; second, abundant production to 
provide more things for more people in more places at lower 
prices and better quality, together with the income, leisure, 
and spiritual poise necessary to acquire, use, and enjoy them; 
and third, speed, range, and mobility in transport to make 
the earth a neighborhood. American man is economically as 
well as politically free. He possesses increasing quantities of 
leisure time. He enjoys vitality to sustain his activity. He has 
available sufficient disposable income to undertake in increas- 
ing measure such personal projects as he chooses. 


THE PRODUCTIVE TRINITY 

Ac the center of this fruitful heavily industrialized society, 
which generates these benefits and makes these values pos- 
sible, there presides a potent secular trinity: the productive 
partnership of the scientist in his laboratory, turned inventor; 
the engineer at his drafting board; and the industrialist in 
his factory. Within the context of the spiritual climate which 
sustains it, the activity of this trinity gives issue to the 
achievements of our age and dominates the course of our 
society. Its interrelationships constitute the vast, real, and 
invisible superstructure of our society. This unique “architec- 
ture” represents a creation of the human spirit comparable to 
the Parthenon of classic Greece and the Gothic Cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages. It is American man, much blessed, partici- 
pant in the achievements of the twentieth century and com- 
placent enjoyer of its benefits, who now faces complex issues 
of a new magnitude as he moves into a new millennium dated 
as the twenty-first century. 


I. POPULATION 

First, this new century is going to be characterized by 
expanding population—more people, everywhere. 

Just before the eighteenth century closed, Rev. Thomas 
Malthus, a curate in Surrey, England, issued a pamphlet 
essay (1793) to refute the idea that perfection of the mass 
of mankind could be achieved by the gradual equalization of 
wealth, as William Godwin asserted. The idea of Thomas 
Malthus stimulated Herbert Spencer to create the concept of 
the struggle for existence which “leads to the survival of the 
firtest” and Charles Darwin to point out “that only the 
fittest in an evolutionary pattern can survive.” 


THE MALTHUSIAN THESIS 

Malthus asserted “two postulata” in these words: 

"First, that food is necessary for the existence of man, 

Secondly, that the passion between the sexes is necessary, 

and will remain nearly in its present state.” 
Food and sex—here are concepts from which realistic think- 
ing about the improvement of the economic lot of mankind 
must take its point of departure. The principle is basic: /éfe 
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everywhere and always tends to exceed the warrant for it. 
The availability of food stands as the ultimate check on 
population; the economic structure which underpins any 
given society at any given time determines how many 
human beings can live in comfort upon the available means 
of supply. Potential economic capabilities, so it now seems, 
will unfold to sustain a population throughout the earth 
many billions of persons more than now inhabit our globe. 

How many human beings may we reasonably expect on this 
earth in the twenty-first century? This is our primary question 
upon which other analysis depends. To develop our answer we 
must begin with four considerations: 

First, that the number of people on earth is now increasing 

rapidly 

Second, that the rate of increase is accelerating 

Third, that the mortality rate is declining 

Fourth, that most areas of the world are in various stages 

of industrial development. 

The island of Ceylon supplies a representative example of 
how life can be saved by the application of scientific methods. 
DDT spraying cut the mortality rate thirty-four per cent in a 
single year! Again, in North America the prevailing birth rate 
is twenty-five per thousand, the death rate nine; while in Cen- 
tral Asiatic countries the birth rate is forty-one, the death 
rate twenty-eight. Lowering of the mortality rate can thus 
accelerate growth of population enormously. At the rate of 
population increase which Formosa is now experiencing, in 
four centuries and a half this island alone could produce one 
person to occupy every square foot of land area in the world! 

A hundred years ago in 1857 the population of the world 
counted just under a billion human beings. Today, in 1957, 
the number stands at two billion seven hundred million. By 
2057 A.D. this number will multiply until the population will 
stand somewhere between a conservative estimate of four bil- 
lion; a middle estimate of five and a half billion by the United 
Nations; a not unreasonable estimate of seven billion by the 
California Institute of Technology; and a generous estimate 
of twelve billion by more optimistic statisticians. For the year 
2057 A.D. a good guess places the population of the United 
States at three hundred and fifty million. Thus we can expect 
and must prepare for growth. 

Population predictions at best are slippery estimates and 
can quickly change. Let us nevertheless take for our purposes 
the reasonable estimate made by the California Institute of 
Technology: during the next century the population of the 
world will swell to seven billion human beings. Our world, 
let us emphasize, is going to be inhabited by more—many, 
many more people. We start our thinking about the character- 
istics of the twenty-first century from that assumption. 


Il. Foop 


As a long term trend a vast segment of the world’s popula- 
tion has been not only hungry; steadily it has been growing 
hungrier! In 1957 A.D. half the earth's population, existing on 
a barely minimal food supply, lives continuously on the verge 
of starvation. Another quarter is undernourished. If we as- 
sume that to live an energetic, healthy life the human being 
needs to eat enough food each day to supply him with three 
thousand calories, then we can compute the quantities of food 
necessary to maintain a diet on that level. 

Today some two billion and a half acres of land are being 
cultivated in the world—roughly one cultivated acre for every 
living person. These acres however vary widely in population 
densities. They are farmed with widely differing effectiveness 
and tilled with varying quantities of fertilizer. They produce 
widely differing quantities of food per acre. They vary greatly 
in fertility climate. Taking all factors into consideration 
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it is reasonable to expect that the average productivity of areas 
of the world already under tillage can be doubled by more in- 
tensive cultivation, more generous applications of fertilizer, 
more effective pest control, more extensive irrigation, and 
improved plant breeding. The problem lies in the question 
as to whether food supply can keep ahead of population 
growth. 

Over the years, under proper encouragement, experience has 
shown that agricultural productivity increases slowly at the 
rate roughly of two per cent per year. Thus it becomes appar- 
ent that food supply may barely keep pace with population 
growth. Indeed, any decline in agricultural diligence may 
quickly result in food deficits, hunger, misery, and unrest. 

Increases in food supply around the earth may result from 
both the more intensive and extensive working of the land. 
Beyond the more intensive cultivation of acres now in produc- 
tion, it is estimated that perhaps a billion new acres might be 
added by the subjugation of parts of the warm and cold wet 
regions of the earth. To develop such new areas and to intensi- 
fy farming on lands already in cultivation may, over a period 
of the next century, require an investment of some five hun- 
dred billion dollars. Agriculture prosecuted on such an extend- 
ed basis could suffice to feed four or five billion people on a 
calorically adequate diet. Conventional agriculture may at 
standards of living somewhat lower than those of the best-fed 
peoples today suffice to feed seven or eight billion people— 
provided the food produced is available to meet the needs of 
the right consumers, in the right place, at the right time. 

In addition to the further development of conventional 
agriculture, varied ideas are being tried to study how food 
supply may be increased by the utilization of unconventional 
agricultural methods. Let me cite a few of these. The sub- 
stitution of soybeans for human ~ ‘stead of cattle feed for ex- 
ample might increase available tuod supply, since the pro- 
duction of protein by conversion of plant substance to beef, 
which constitutes about one-half of the world’s meat supply, 
has an efficiency of only five to ten per cent, both in terms 
of food calories and in terms of protein. The growing of al- 
falfa provides an even more efficient means for the produc- 
tion of protein. We might further produce new food by better 
water management, by the reclamation of sea water for ir- 
rigation, by domesticating an ocean-going vegetarian sea pig to 
graze the oceans, by cultivating algae as a food crop, by manu- 
facturing food by chemical synthesis, and by other ingenious 
means. 

Of one fact we can now be reasonably certain: the further 
increases im food supply by amy means during the next cen- 
tury will be more difficult, more costly im energy, more de- 
manding of advanced scientific leadership and technological 
skill, Each successive increase in food supply to meet the popu- 
lation needs may be expected to be more costly. 

Since a small and decreasing portion of the world food sup- 
ply moves in international trade, each geographic region tends 
largely to feed itself. As a result the most serious food pro- 
duction problems will probably continue to exist in Asia. In 
order to improve the standard of living of the Asian peoples, 
it may be necessary to resort to measures of unconventional 
agriculture. This means first that extensive agricultural capital 
must be available, second, that food will be more expensive, 
and third, that the Asian consumer, in order to buy, must of 
necessity have an increase in income. Consumption as well as 
the production of food must go hand in hand with indus- 
trialization and the resultant increases in per capita income. 
Here again extensive capital will be necessary as well as more 
generally distributed technical skills. 

Taking all factors into consideration, agricultural experts 
give us reasonable assurance into the twenty-first century that 
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food will be available—probably on a more adequate standard 
of consumption—for the earth's swelling population. 


Ill. ENERGY 


The next question fundamental to our inquiry is this: given 
resources and food which are necessary for the future, will 
energy be forthcoming in quantities sufficient to assure the 
maintenance and extension of our industrial civilization in the 
stages of advanced technology? Since the industrial revolution 
is the great equalizer of the material conditions under which 
people live, the extension of industrialization will make ac- 
celerating demands for energy. From what sources may we 
expect to develop energy in quantities sufficient to supply the 
insatiable appetite of the more far-flung industrialism? 

We can best approach our answer by using tons of coal 
as a common energy denominator. Should the nations of the 
earth increase their rate of energy expenditure to equal the 
accelerating usage being experienced in the United States, the 
world demand for energy, it is estimated, may approach one 
hundred billion coal tons a year. 

Geologists estimate the world’s potential coal reserves at 
six trillion tons. Of this quantity perhaps two and a half tril- 
lion tons may become industrially available. At the present 
rate of expenditure such world reserve would thus be sufficient 
to supply the world’s energy needs for some seven hundred 
years at the current rate of world expenditure or two hun- 
dred and fifty years at the estimated eventual maximum rate 
of world consumption. 

It is estimated that the total reserve of other fossil fuels 
in the world is equivalent to about three trillion, seven billion 
tons of coal. At current rates of expenditure such reserves 
could last for perhaps another thousand years. However, should 
the rate of energy consumption, produced from fossil fuels, in- 
crease twenty-five times—as is not improbable—then the sup- 
ply would last less than another fifty years. 

Indeed the United States may reach the peak of domestic 
oil production by 1970. By the end of our century we may be 
hydrogenating coal extensively. In such areas as India and 
South America, as a matter of fact, the industrial acceleration 
cannot be completed with existing energy reserves. Nature 
has located the available distribution of fossil fuels with such 
unevenness throughout the world that their utilization involves 
increasingly complex political, transportation, and technologi- 
cal problems. 

From the resources of fossil fuel our heavily industrialized 
society must turn to the more extensive development of other 
sources of energy. One of these sources is the further develop- 
ment of water power. Another is the more extensive cultiva- 
tion of the world’s forests on a sustained yield basis. More and 
more however we must depend upon the sun and the atom 
as sources of power—upon solar and nuclear energy. 

Assuming that the earth’s population will stabilize at about 
seven billion persons, California Institute of Technology scien- 
tists expect that solar energy will be used extensively for space 
heating, that the world’s forests will be developed and har- 
vested on a self-sustaining basis, and that all potential hydro- 
electric sources will have been harnessed. Then the California 
Institute of Technology men expect that two-thirds of our 
total energy needs may be supplied by nuclear energy. 

In addition to these additional sources of supply now in 
prospect, creative research on new fuel sources now proceeds 
at a frantic pace. Experiments with the fermentation of sugar 
produce alcohol or a variety of combustible gases and liquids 
which can be used for generating power. Other laboratories 
are producing power from algae in a closed system contain- 
ing a high concentration of carbon dioxide. Cultured algae are 
fermented to give menthane and hydrogen. These gases are 
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then burned in a gas turbine to generate electricity, while 
the carbon dioxide is returned to the algae culture units. 

Surely the finite mind of man cannot anticipate the character 
of as yet unknown energy developments. Of one fact we never- 
theless can be assured: man has within his grasp potential 
sources of energy sufficient to meet his upsurging demands 
through the next century—but please nmote—at increasing 
costs, by the application of more complex and expanse tech- 
nology, and through the leadership of more pure and applied 
scientific skill and engineering. 


IV. RAW MATERIALS 


The insatiable demand of our increasingly industrialized 
world for energy is only the counterpart of the gluttonous de- 
mand for raw materials. Thus for example we may eventually 
find that one hundred tons of steel will be required to support 
a single human being. Since to keep our society in operation, 
we consume energy at the rate equivalent to about one ton of 
coal each year to keep each ton of steel moving, the energy 
equivalent demand may in the future reach one hundred tons 
of coal per person. 

As a matter of record, the United States since 1850 has pro- 
duced and fabricated a total of some fourteen tons of steel 
for every present inhabitant of the nation. Today our American 
industrial society demands over twenty tons of raw material— 
dug from the earth and processed—to support just one single 
human each year, and the requirements are accelerating. 

Already laboratories are making enormous strides toward 
the economical use of raw materials. In Baltimore treated sew- 
age is providing a source of water for a large steel plant. The 
city of Milwaukee manufactures organic fertilizer from sew- 
age. Recycled metal scrap becomes increasingly important 
everywhere. Progress in the reclamation of sea water is being 
made 

Looking ahead into the next millennium, it seems reason- 
able to believe that, given sufficient energy, our industrialized 
society will possess sufficient raw materials to supply its vora- 
cious requirements—again at increasing costs, through more 
complex and expansive technology, through leadership from 
more pure and applied scientists, through the reclamation of 
all kinds of wastes, and the substitution and improvement of 
materials. The physical materials therefore exist to assure the 
continuance and further development of world industrializa- 
tion. 

V. EDUCATION 

Brewster Jennings, chairman of the board, Socony Mobil 
Oil Company, points out that what has made the increase in 
our energy use and raw material consumption almost explosive 
in character has been the multiplying of a rapidly growing 
number of people by an even more rapidly rising standard of 
living—more people consuming more per person. Our ability 
to meet the ravenous requirements of our industrializing so- 
ciety is more a testimony, as Jennings says, to our “natural 
resourcefulness than to our natural resources.” In our move- 
ment into the twenty-first century our task, as Jennings ex- 
presses the job, is to find “a richer life in a poorer world.” 

Already we can glimpse on the horizon of the third millen- 
nium the possibility of a time when the world will be com- 
pletely industrialized. It is reasonably clear that the material 
foundations for the survival and expansion of our industrial 
system are in hand. Given sufficient energy, the essential raw 
materials can be obtained for the indefinite future. Given suf- 
ficient capital, the needed energy can be made available. The 
development of the earth’s energy and resources for the more 
widely distributed enjoyment of le however in the final 
accounting resides squarely upon the development of the men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual resources of human beings who in- 
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habit the earth and wish to share its bounty. The realization 
of the future promise in the last analysis depends upon inner 
human resources—upon education, organization, creativity, 
and sustaining life values. It depends upon a concern for the 
maximum potential growth of each individual at the various 
levels of ability. It depends upon the growth of persons—mil- 
lions of persons throughout the whole system of society—in 
vocational competence, in ways of creative cooperation, in 
wholeness of person, and in spiritual discipline. The develop- 
ment of the human resource is the task of education—a quality 
of education more fundamental in its content, more exacting 
in its expectations, more creative in its methods, more wide- 
spread in its availability, more broadly conceived as a continu- 
ing process through all the cycles of living, more closely related 
to the whole gamut of life interests and to industrial and pub- 
lic problems. Such an education will be contagiously communi- 
cated by inspired teachers. On the other hand it will be richly 
humanistic to make man aware of his distinctive human self 
and of his responsibilities ac a citizen. 

The broadening and deepening of the interests and capa- 
bilities of human beings, as our society levies its inexorable 
and accelerating demands for new quantities of better quality 
men, elevates mankind to new levels of experience—in both 
work and leisure. The requirements for competence and citi- 
zenship in the decades ahead make necessary a comprehen- 
sive program of public education at every level of development 
in every area and at public expense. No country on this earth 
can afford a make-shift educational system under a narrow 
financial base and precarious whims of support dependent in 
any substantial degree upon private sources. Already the task 
is too big; already the strains and creaks of fund-raising show 
the inadequacy of the present pattern. 

Since the Korean War the United States has necessarily been 
concerned with the short supply of scientists and engineers. 
When the twenty-first century arrives, we may expect three 
and a third millions. According to the estimates of California 
Institute of Technology we shall need by the year 2000 three 
times as many scientists and engineers as we now project we 
may have. It is worth noting in passing that, during each half- 
century since 1800, both our yearly production and our total 
supply of engineers and scientists have been multiplied ten 
times. It is therefore cause for thought to remember that a 
chronic shortage of such talent may so limit the supply of tech- 
nical manpower as to retard our expected as we have 
projected it. 

While the technical manpower problem has been most 
vividly presented to the public, it is also well to remember that 
the scientist and the engineer do not perform in our heavily 
industrialized society as a professional solo elite. They need a 
leavening and supporting cast of teachers, lawyers, and he!p- 
ing heal Their achievement requires the sustaining environ- 
ment of cultural and spiritual influences. Surely a decline in 
the number of recreation graduates between 1951 and 1957 of 
forty-one per cent is as serious a trend in our educational pat- 
tern as the shortage of engineers in the long range considera- 
tion of the welfare of our society as a whole. 

The availability of human resources fortunately however is 
quite different from the dwindling natural and energy reserve 
resources. We have not yet begun to tap the supply—and we 
will not do so adequately until we honestly restructure our 
total educational policy at all levels. 

In 1957 we know that out of each hundred American youths 
who enter the first only three out of five will be graduat- 
ed from high school. About one in eight will complete college. 
While these statistics are alarming in view of our acute need 
for educated 1, further analysis becomes disappoint- 
ing to those of us who are concerned with broadening the base 
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of our society. We are losing two out of three of our potential 
college graduates. One half of the very capable fail to go to col- 
lege. Even more serious is the fact that one out of three of the 
exceptionally talented likewise fails to do so. 

Again we may conclude that the potential human resources 
necessary for the further development of our society exist—if 
we husband our priceless resource of talent properly and fi- 
nance it adequately. 

VI. LEISURE 

Next to the abundance of goods and services which con- 
temporary man has at his command stand the increasing quan- 
tities of time which he has the liberty to use as he chooses. 
The increase in disposable time goes hand in hand with the 
increase in disposable income. Looking backward over the cen- 
tury which spreads behind us, we know that in the economy 
of the United States two-thirds of the added productivity has 
been caught up in the availability of more goods and service; 
one-third in the availability of more free time, or leisure de- 
fined quite simply as time not sold. It is this growing and dis- 
tributed factor of leisure which redeems the proletarian, de- 
fined as a human being fettered to the process of work, and 
who like Sisyphus, chained to his never-ending function, was 
never able to gather and enjoy the fruits of his labor. An old 
proverb puts it by saying that work does not make one rich, 
but only round-shouldered. At our vantage point in history 
we can now conceive of an era of emergent purposefulness in 
which leisure rather than work becomes the dominant motif 
as the leisure-work ratio adjusts itself to realities. 

In our age we are participants in a revolution which is al- 
tering the content of time. This revolution is as disturbing to 
our way of life and established beliefs as was the impact of 
science upon our lives in the first half of our century and from 
the stunning effect of which we are even now just beginning 
to reestablish our equilibrium. 

The assimilation of leisure into the folkways of tomorrow 
makes essential the reconstruction of the goals and values of 
life, the evolution of a new ethics, and the definition of an 
aesthetic suitable for the upreaching of taste, the deeper com- 
prehension and enjoyment of beauty in its many forms, and 
a more meaningful existence. We are the fortunate witnesses 
of the emergence of leisure as a major resource to be available 
in increasing supply. 

In civilizations heretofore the enjoyment of leisure has been 
the narrowed privilege of the privileged class. Once made 
possible to the few upon the social form of human slavery, it 
is now becoming the experience of the many upon the social 
form of the machine. Once the issue of military, agricultural, 
religious, and industrial feudalism located in the palace, the 
castle, the cathedral, the monastery, and the mansion, leisure 
now in the age of the machine and the expert spreads out 
through society to quicken the life of the spirit among all 
classes in all places. 

In the movement toward the twenty-first century the pat- 
tern of leiswre culture, a concept I find more adequate for the 
new day than recreation, is taking definitive shape. Much as 
music took form toward the end of the sixteenth century when 
the plain song of the church, the ecclesiastical musical expres- 
sion of the Middle Ages based on Greek nodes, the lyrics of 
the troubadours, and the rhythmic figures of the dance were 
given coherence in the development of musical form. 

The assimilation of leisure into our cultural habits requires 
education for its use in understanding, in skills, and in habits 
of enjoyment. As yet we have made only the most primitive 
beginnings in this direction. The development of this newest 
saanetios heseghansthe suak of tin gpuctuniets whidh t.aulenaslly 
concerned with leisure and which bears the same relationship 
to its potential which the scientist, the engineer, and the in- 
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dustrialist have borne to the technology which has in fact pro- 
duced the quantities of disposable time as its by-product. With 
the ampler resource of leisure, we move toward the new cen- 
tury as generations who have the opportunity to fashion a 
fruitful, full-dimensioned, unified, and coherent culture suit- 
able for democratic man in the new age of machines and 
experts. 
VII. CITIZENSHIP 

The twenty-first century, it seems from our survey, will re- 
quire of mankind a quality of citizenship with depth and range 
in participation mot yet experienced in history. Just as the 
opening of the twentieth century witnessed the end of the 
geographical frontier in America, so the twentieth century 
seems likely to pronounce the demise of the national frontier. 
Again the forces of savagery and civilization, as Professor Tur- 
ner described them, grapple where great power interests come 
together in conflict. The political task of the years ahead re- 
sides in the extension of the institutions of law to bring order 
out of the chaos which reigns among the so-called society of 
nations. 

We are faced with the strange situation in which the area 
over which we can kill human beings has widened geometrical- 
ly in relationship to the area by which we govern. 

The new century requires political institutions adequate to 
its needs. We lve on a new frontier—infinitely larger, more 
complex; and dangerous than any which man has experienced. 
Food is not produced at the point where hungry people can 
eat it. Dwindling resources are not deposited by nature in ra- 
tional ways to supply increasing demands. The collapse of im- 
perialism has created dozens of new political states. Between 
1939 and 1957 within the orbit of the British empire alone, 
a half a billion human beings have become free political men. 

Even within our nation, the struggle for freedom has not 
yet been won. The first two decades of our century saw the en- 
franchisement of the woman; the last decades are witnessing 
the struggle to bring about at last the enfranchisement in fact 
of the Negro. 

In the face of unparalleled opportunity the citizen must work 
through barriers which inhibit his progress toward his prom- 
ised land. Can freedom from want and freedom from fear be 
achieved in tomorrow's world with freedom of expression and 
freedom of faith? Will the delay in the arrival of visible 
economic benefits to the average person lead to discontent, 
violence, and aggression? 

The resource of citizenship remains as the limiting factor in 
our long look ahead. The kind of citizenship which the age de- 
mands is characterized by qualities of intellectual competence, 
civil courage, and spiritual awareness. Spiritual awareness 
points the direction; intellectual competence provides the 
navigating skill; civil courage, defined as the quality which be- 
fittingly enables a man to encounter danger and difficulty with 
firmness, with courtesy, and without fear, supplies the back- 
bone. 

Leisure has always been a requirement for sustained political 
participation. Fortunately quantities of it are becoming avail- 
able at the time most needed for its use. For the first time in 
history men are coming to have both the time and information 
necessary to deal with their own affairs in the assertion of their 
humanity. 

Thus the closing decades of our twentieth century which 
on the one hand has been an experience of deepening horror 
on the other hand opens the windows to invigorating breezes 
and sunshine. Man has within his grasp the elements which can 
be forged into a significant culture. Who could ask for more 
than to be given an opportunity to live in a time when the pos- 
sibility of eer Lager and en py lies ahead in what 
may become the “first real Age of Man.” 





